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DON’T think I ever knew what 
the perfection of comfort was 
until one evening in the summer of 
1863, when all of a sudden I found 
myself in it with an old friend who 
had been spending a few days with 
me to settle the details of a trip 
together to the Continent. 

Yes, certainly, it was the perfec- 
tion of comfort. We had on dry 
flannels, and were stretched, with 
good stiff glasses of grog, within 
easy reach on the floor, each on a 
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thick rug doubled over a couple ot 
seamen’s chests shoved up against 
the wall on opposite sides of the 
little pilot’s hut which stands 
among the sandhills at the entrance 
to Rakeston harbour. A fire of 
drift coal burnt cheerfully in a small 
crucible-shaped iron stove between 
us. There was just light enough to 
glance on Nick's red worsted stock- 
ings, and to show dimly the ghostly 
lines of the six lashed hammocks 
which hung side by side from the 
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ceiling in the smoke, which every 
now and then puffed out and col- 
lected in a blue haze among the 
rafters, as some more violent gust 
than usual threatened to carry the 
hut bodily away. 

We had arranged a plan some 
little time before for a long night’s 
duck shooting by moonlight on the 
harbour; and, though the weather 
looked ugly and uncertain, we deter- 
mined not to be beaten, and drove 
off in the rain eight miles to our 
starting-place. The tide was un- 
accountably slow that day, and it 
was an hour or more later than we 
had calculated before there was 
water enough for us to row down to 
the yacht’s moorings, so we had 
plenty of time to victual the garri- 
son, and by the time we had disposed 
of three eggs apiece with corre- 
sponding bacon, in the sanded par- 
lour of the hospitable ‘Lobster,’ we 
felt less irritated with the universe, 
and had the satisfaction of finding 
that the rain had stopped, and the 
ditches, which rose and fell with the 
tide, were full. 

The sun came out, and the clouds 
rolled away before a_ stiffening 
breeze, as we tacked down the 
Channel with the ebb at a spanking 
pace. A few seas over us only 
added to the charms of a glorious 
sail, and spirits, at least, were 
at their highest as we cast anchor 
in a deep pit well inside the point, 
and set off both of us (little thinking 
of the evils in store for us), in oppo- 
site directions, to stalk a lot of cur- 
lews which we had marked down on 
a mud-bank a quarter of a mile 
away. When we got back again the 
sun was sinking, sullen and red, 
behind forests and mountains of 
dark purple cloud away over the 
harbour, and we had not made any 
of our arrangements for the night. 
The yacht was undecked. The in- 
genious shelter which we had planned 
of sails stretched over the boom and 
lashed down to the bulwarks, ex- 
isted as yet only in our own imagi- 
nations, and a few ominous splashes 
of rain did not add to the pleasant- 
ness of the prospect of a night in 
the open air. The first thing to be 
done was to look after our supper, 
and almost before our potatoes were 


boiled it was pitch dark, drenching 
with rain, and blowing a gale. No 
lights are allowed on the point after 
dark under heavy ties, 80 we 
ate a miserable meal of cold mutton 
and damp bread, sulky and silent, 
in the lea of the life-boat house, 
shivering, despondent, and wretched. 
There was something wrong with 
Nick, too. Generally he was the 
most lively, good-natured fellow in 
the world, ready to make the best 
of everything, but all to-day he had 
been irritable and unpleasant. He 
ran us aground like a great lubber 
three times on the way down, by 
hauling on the jib sheet when he 
should have let draw; missed an 
easy shot at the curlews, and swore 
at me for it; and as I shivered in 
the bitter north-east wind, which 
grew wilder and louder every mo- 
ment, I could not forget that if he 
had put the helm up instead of 
down, once in the race just outside 
the point, I should not have had a 
big wave down the back of my 
neck. Moreover, he had a ‘sou’- 
wester,’ and an oily coat right down 
to his heels, and I had only astupid 
wide-awake and pea-jacket. Thi 
last offence could not be forgiven. 
My mind was made up that he might 
look out for another travelling com- 
panion for the bt to Switzerland 
next week. I would goto Normandy 
alone. 

Oh, the luxury of those dry flan- 
nels and the charming warmth and 
comfort of that exquisite pilot-house! 
Harry, our boatman, had found the 
key and lit the fire. We had boiled 
the kettle, had got up our dry 
things from the yacht, and now, as 
I said before, we lay on our rugs in 
the perfection of comfort. What a 
pleasure it was to listen to the 
shriek and rattle of the storm out- 
side, and then to put one’s hand 
down and find real warm, dry legs, 
and to take a sip of the luscious 
grog. 

My heart was full, and yearned 
towards Nick as he smoked away, 
gloomy and silent, emptying his 
tumbler and filling it up again ter- 
ribly stiff. We had none of us 
spoken for some little time, when 

arry got up, stretched himself, 
and threw on a lump of coal. The 
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fire blazed up brigh Nick’s face 
was towards me, and he turned it 
af sharply. He was crying. 

‘I doubt [’d batter just go down 
to the yacht, sir, and see she ride all 
right. That’s a unkid night. Lawk! 
there’s a rare bobbery out o’ the 
Channel. The lights o’ that wessel 
out o’ the middle ’s jumping about, 
most as though she was out o’ the 
open. I never seed a bigger sight, 
o sa. That make a mortal yelling.’ 

The door opened, and flew back 
with a bang like a cannon. The 
rain drove up the hut, and the fire 
poured out a stream of smoke which 
eddied round and round, and ended 
by trying to make its escape up my 
nose. 

*Nick,’ I said, as soon as the 
sneezing fit was over and we were 
alone, ‘ Nick, old fellow, tell me 
what’s the row? There have I been 
thinking you sulky and all sorts of 
things ;—tell me——’ and I got up 
and put my hand on his shoulder. 

Poor old boy! what is it? 

‘Oh! leave me alone. There’s 
nothing the matter; only I'm a fool. 
Well, if you must know, read that! 


I shall be all right soon ; only I got 


that this morning—read it! It’s 
my own fault; I know I’m an ass!’ 

I took the letter he held ont, and 
he twisted up his mouth and tried 
to whistle, ‘ 1’m afloat; but it wasa 
failure, and he added, in a lower 
tone— 

‘One can’t pull up a ten years’ 
fancy of that sort, Jack, without 
shaking the soil a bit. Thank you 
for making me let the cat out; I’m 
all the better for it. Good-night !’ 

I was sorry—more sorry than I 
could say, for him. He was the 
oldest friend I had got. We had 
slept in the same chamber at Win- 
chester, and had rowed in the same 
boats at Oxford, and I could not 
bear to see him so cut up. I could 
have done almost anything for him, 
—anything— but— but wish him 
any other answer than the one I read 
by the firelight now. It was this :— 


* My pEAR BARNARD, 

‘You must not think more of 
the subject mentioned in your letter. 
I do not speak offhand or unad- 


visedly ; but I do speak decidedly, 
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wishing to aid you in determining 
to turn your mind from a subject 
which (you must believe me) can 
only bring you pain. 

‘That you may be more satisfied 
of this, I enclose a letter from my 
daughter Minnie, who is much dis- 
tressed at being obliged to give you 


pain. 
‘ Believe me, 
* Yours sincerely, 
*T. Daruey.’ 


I could not bring myself to read 
Minnie’s letter, so I folded Mr. 
Darley’s up again, and gave them 
both back. 

‘Poor old Nick! I’m very sorry 
for you. I hadn’t a notion you 
really cared for her. Good-night, 
old boy!’ and I squeezed his hand, 
feeling half a hypocrite all the time, 
and lay down to think till I fell 
asleep. 

I think that any one who is rash 
enough to attempt to describe even 
an ordinarily pretty girl is sure to 
make a failure; so all I shall ven- 


.ture to say of Minnie Darley is, that 


she was slight and very pretty in- 
deed. Possibly some critics might 
object that her lips were rather 
too thin. Perhaps, too, that her 
delicately -chiseled features were, 
at times, almost so colourless as 
to be almost more suggestive of 
marble than soft flesh and blood; 
but in a moment a blush or a smile 
could warm the beautiful statue 
into a charming English girl; and 
any one must have been something 
altogether less than honest who 
could watch her, flushed and ani- 
mated, in the momentary pause in a 
valse or galop, without acknowledg- 
ing that—artistically speaking at 
least—she was lovely. Her father, 
who was a rich lawyer, owned a 
country house not far from Barnard 
Hall, a fine old Elizabethan house 
belonging to a General Barnard, a 
distant cousin of Nick’s, with whom 
at one time his father had spent a 
month or two regularly every year. 
All at once, in his old age, the 
General had taken it into his head 
to turn Roman Catholic, and had 
quarrelled with his few survivin 

relations, with none of whom he h 

had any communication since the 
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death of Nick’s father seven years 
ago. Mr. Darley had once been the 
family lawyer, and, even before he 
had bought an estate of his own in 
the neighbourhood, he and his 
family had been frequent visitors at 
Barnard Hall. It was from a 
childish friendship formed at the 
Christmas parties there, and conti- 
nued almost without interruption 
ever since, that the flirtation had 
sprung up which had just ended in 
Nick’s discomfiture. I heard the 
whole story from him again and 
again in the course of the next few 
days; for, now that the ice was 
once broken, he thawed very 
quickly, and poured his griefs into 
my ear whenever we were alone. I 
really was very sorry for him, for I 
knew how I should have felt that 
letter. JI had only known her six 
months; he, poor fellow ! had loved 
her for ten years. It had been, ac- 
cording to his own account, his one 
idea since he was a boy at school, 
and he was inconsolable now, and 
seemed quite unable to rouse him- 
self up to anything. I had the 
greatest difficulty in stirring him up 
enough to start for Switzerland ; 
and if it had not been for my'mother 
and sister, whom I had promised to 
escort as far as Geneva, I am not at 
all sure that either of us would have 
left England at all. When we did 
start he was not a lively companion, 
and for the first whole day travelled 
with his hat resting on his nose, 
without speaking a word. 

Fortunately our passage over the 
Channel was a very rough one, and 
Nick, who was never an over good 
sailor, was compelled, against his 
will, for a time to turn his thoughts 
away to other more immediate 
troubles. 

There is nothing, as every one 
knows, like time and change of 
scene to take the edge off any sorrow ; 
and nothing, come helps their 
effects more than another sorrow 
intervening. His shocking sea- 
sickness was, as it were, an awful 
black chasm yawning between him 
and his rejection; and when we 
landed at Boulogne his spirits 
had risen in a way that surprised 
us all. We had lovely weather, 
luxuriant fruit, and amusing com- 
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pany. My mother and sister, who 
th liked him, and had heard his 
story, did all that kindness could 
suggest to cheer him up, and by 
the time we reached Geneva, after 
a leisurely journey, he was quite 
himself again, merry and uproarious, 
the life of the ; and his con- 
fidences to me been dropped 
for at least a week. 

We had arranged—at his sugges- 
tion, I believe—to go with the ladies 
of our party as far as Chavronix, 
a solitary chalet, standing in its 
own pine wood and vineyard, on 
an isolated marble rock, a little 
way up the mountains between 
Bex and Aigle to the west of the 
Rhone above the Lake. A steamer 
was starting very soon after our 
train arrived, so we made up our 
minds to go on by it the same night 
as far as Lausanne without making 
any stop at Geneva. There was 
not any time to spare, and Nick 
ran to inquire for letters, while 
I hurried the luggage on board as 
best I could. My mother and Nick 
settled down quietly on one of: the 
benches on deck to digest their 
letters as the boat steamed ont. 
Neither Fanny nor I had any to 
read ; so we leant together over the 
bows and devoted our whole atten- 
tion to the enjoyment of some 
grapes and a light fresh breeze which 
blew in our faces, and was exqui- 
sitely refreshing after the dust and 
heat of the train. A heavy shower 
had just blown over, leaving the 
sky behind it as blue and sparkling 
as the lake below, and the distant 
mountains and trees on either shore 
and the sunny lateen sails of the 
fishing-boats glistened in the ‘clear 
shining after the rain. We had 
not been very long in that delight- 
ful state of dreamy abstraction 
which the full appreciation of beau- 
tiful scenery at once requires and 
produces by an adapting F pore of 
its own, when Nick joined us and 
broke the silence with, ‘ Jack, 
when you have quite done building 
castles up in the Alps over there, 
I have got something to talk to you 
about, if Miss Holmes will spare 
you for a few minutes.’ 

* Very well, Mr. Barnard, you may 
have him for a little while, as you 
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ask so prettily, but you must give 
him me back soon. He's very 
useful to tell me the names of the 
ht You must get me Murray 

rst peal it’s in mamma’s bag 


" 'T have got such a queer letter 
from my mother, I can’t think what 
she’s driving at’ (he had carried 
me off to the other end of the boat 
before he began to speak). ‘ Just 
tell me what you make out of it.’ 
It was a short note, without any 
date, and written evidently in a 
great hurry. I read it through two 
or three times, and Nick lit a cigar 
and puffed away in silence. 


* Dearest Nick, 

* We are all in a great state of 
excitement, and can’t think where 
to write to you; but I think it just 
possible that a line = a 
may catch you at Geneva. 
write for the chance to say that 2. 
will find letters from Mr. Darley 
waiting for you at Chavronix, where 
you said in your last you expected 
to be soon. James has the grey 
mare saddled to take this into 
Heldon, so I have not a minute 
more to write. Well, dearest boy, 
you were in low r spirits when you 
left England. care you do 
not allow yourself to be too much 
excited now. I suppose this news 
will shorten your trip. 

‘ Bless you, my dear son, 
* Your loving mother, 
‘KE. BY 


‘Can Minnie have changed her 
mind?’ he said in a low tone—‘ no, 
surely not. It can’t be.’ 

‘Can Minnie have changed her 
mind?’ I had not thought of that. 
Yes, that’s it: what else could it 
be? that must be it; and I tried 
to swallow the big lump in my 
throat, and said, ‘ That's it—of 
course it is. Nick, you are a lucky 
fellow, and I congratulate you— 
though it costs me something to do 
it. Of course that’s it.’ 

I don’t think he noticed the last 
part of my speech ; but he snatched 
up the letter and read it through 

’ No, surely, | she never 


~~ It’ ible.’ 
wou toe gegen + 
* Impossible ? ‘ why the 


very same thing happened to a 
friend of mine this very year. 
There was he desperately in love 
with a. girl who refused him flat, 
and sent him off to travel down in 
the mouth enough to kill himself; 
and then as soon as ever he had 
got nobody knew where, she found, 
on second thoughts, she was more 
in love than he was, and there was 
such a piece of work as never was 
to let him know. As luck had it, 
a letter to the Scilly Isiands found 
him and brought him back quick 
enough, and they were married 
straight off. What’s more, they’re 
about as happy a couple as I ever 
saw. Impossible? bless you, no- 
thing is impossible about girls, un- 
less it is to understand them.’ 

I had worked myself up till I 
hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry. Nick pitched his cigar over 
the side and watched it hiss into the 
water; then put his hand on my 
arm and said, with a coolness that 
seemed rather odd for a lover, and 
aggravated me intensely, ‘It’s a rum 
go and I don’t know what to make 
of it. I want to ask you one thing; 
don’t say a word about this to your 
mother or sister.’ He did seem a 
little excited and coloured up scar- 
let, and I promised to keep his 
counsel. We should be at Cha- 
vronix, if all went well, the following 
night, so he settled it would be no 
use hurrying on before us, and we 
joined Fanny again, who saluted us 
as we came up. ‘ Well, Mr. Bar- 
nard, I hope you are ashamed of 
yourself. Your few minutes have 
been exactly an hour all but eight 
minutes, and here have mamma and 
I been missing half the pretty views 
by looking in stupid Murray to try 
and find out what the places were. 
I believe you went to smoke, and 
I’ve a great mind not to let you 
have that sketch for your chambers 
you made me promise you.’ Nick 
coloured up and began mumbling 
out an awkward apology, just as if 
he had really been guilty of some 
terrible offence, till she interrupted 
him. ‘Well, never mind, I'll let 
you off this time, as you're a friend 
of Jack’s; so please tell me whether 
those are the Jura over there or not.’ 

I lett them chatting away plea- 
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santly together, and went and sat 
down by myself in anything but 
pleasant thought. Till that night 
at the pilot-house I had not been 
sure that I was really in love with 
Minnie Darley at all. It was only 
now, as I stared down into the foam 
of the paddle-wheel, now that all 
chance was past, that I was finding 
out how much I really cared for her. 
We were nearly at Ouchy. I opened 
my pocket-book and took out an 
envelope with a faded violet in it, 
and threw it overboard. ‘That’s 
done. She is a flirt, like the rest of 
them,’ and I went to see the luggage 
taken out. 

We slept that night at the Hotel 
Gibbon, and, after an early walk 
through the wood to the Signal Hill, 
which commands one of the most 
extensive views of the Leman, 
started off again by boat, past Vevay, 
and Old Chillon, and the little 
island, to Ville Neuve, at the head 
of the lake, whence we took the 
train to Aigle. 

We left our luggage at the station, 
and made a small boy in a blouse 


happy with the promise of fifty cen- 
times to show us the way to the 
house, which had been hired for 
some years as a summer residence 
by a widowed cousin with two little 


girls. A pleasant walk of half a 
mile up a narrow road, fenced in by 
a crumbling stone wall, half hidden 
in ferns, and overhung by walnut- 
trees, brought us to a grove of mag- 
nificent chestnuts, and through their 
huge twisted stems we soon caught 
sight of our friends coming to meet 
us, 

‘If you are not all too tired,’ said 
Mrs. Grey, as soon as the first warm 
greetings were over, ‘we'll take a 
turn on to my gazebo before we go 
home. Your boxes will be sent up, 
dear, in time for you to make your- 
self comfortable for a solid tea at 
six. I should lose my cook, in all 
probability, Mr. Barnard, if I at- 
tempted a dinner later than half-past 
twelve or one here; but I hope we 
shan’t starve you.’ 

Mrs. Grey’s ‘ Gazebo,’ her favourite 
seat, was a great boulder of marble, 
ascended by natural steps. It was 
sheltered completely on three sides 
by rocks and pines, and looked out 
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over the tops of the chestnuts across 
the Rhone on to the gri file of 
the ‘ Giant’ on the other side of the 
valley, and the three rosy snow 
peaks of the Dent de Midi farther 
off to the left. It certainly was a 
charming spot, wild and lonely, so 
lonely, indeed, that Mrs. Grey had 
forbidden Emma and Edith to go 
there alone, and had never been 
over-fond of staying there herself 
after sunset, since one unusually 
severe winter that she had spent 
at Chavronix, her St. Bernard had 
been strangled in the night, and big 
round footmarks, four inches across, 
were found in the morning leading 
up to the gazebo, where the snow 
was melted by sotne beast which had 
been lying down there. 

On a table of soft moss close by 
some rough wooden seats we found 
some wine and fruit awaiting us, 
and sat there chatting and telling 
our adventures till it was time to go 
in. ‘There are some letters for 
some of you, Fanny dear, on the 
drawing-room chimneypiece, said 
Mrs. Grey, when we had all met for 
tea; ‘I forgot them when we came 
in” Fanny was up in a moment, 
and danced back into the room with 
a disappointed ‘Not one for me; 
what ashame! “ Mrs. Holmes,” two 
for you, mamma, and “ N. Barnard, 
Esq.,” such a fat one for you, Mr. 
Barnard ; I’m sure it must have got 
another one in it.’ Nick took it, 
blushed crimson, and put it in his 
pocket. It was from Mr. Darley. 

Supper, as everything else must, 
came to an end at last; but after 
supper there was a turn on the ter- 
race, and, after that, something else, 
which kept us with the rest of the 

ty, and it was not till we were 
alone in the little bedroom we were 
to share for the night that Nick 
could venture to open his letter. 

I don’t know which was most 
eager. I looked over with him and 
read : 


* Drayton Lodge, August 10, 1863 
* My DEAR NicHoxas, 

‘If you believed how painful it 
was to me to be obliged to send you 
the enclosure to my last letter, you 
will not, I am sure, doubt that it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to 
forward that which accompanies 
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this. Second thoughts, they say, 
are best. I fancy you will not quar- 
rel with the truth of the saying in 
= own case. I think you had 

tter come here at once on your 
return. There will be several busi- 
ness matters to arrange, and I may 
probably, by then, be able to say 
what allowance I shall be able to let 
you have. You must be moderate 
in your expectations at first. 

‘I hope Mrs. Darley may be able 
to persuade your mother to meet 
you here. Wishing you all hap- 
piness, 

‘I remain, 
* Yours very truly, 
‘'T. Dartey.’ 


Nick stared at me. ‘Well, old 
boy, I congratulate you,’ I said, with 
a sickly voice, and the knob in my 
throat bigger than before; ‘I wish 
to goodness I could not, but I must 
—so I do’ 

Slowly once more he read through 
the letter, getting redder and redder 
every moment, till all of a sudden 


he threw it down into the middle of - 


the room and burst out in a tower- 
ing passion. ‘Second thoughts, in- 
deed! and mayn’t I have second 
thoughts too, I should like to know? 
A likely thing that I’m going to be 
kicked and then whistled for again, 
like a dog.’ 

‘Second thoughts, con—!’ He 
stopped short and was quiet for a 
moment, and went on in a lower 
tone. ‘Jack, I’vebeenanass! The 
fact of the matter is, I don’t care a 
snap for Minnie Darley; but I love 
your little sister, Fanny, a thousand 
times more than I can say. No, 
stop; don’t say anything yet, and 
don’t go staring as if you had never 
read Romeo and Juliet, nor heard of 
such a person as Rosaline; but just 
listen quietly to me. I shall go 
right home to my chambers, and 
stick to the law night and day till 
T’ve doubled my dirty three hundred 
a year, and then I shall try my luck 
with Fanny. I’ve had two or three 
briefs this year, and I know I’ve got 
wits enough if I can only stick to it, 
and I will. I was thinking the 
whole matter over last night. I 
guessed you were right yesterday, 
80 I sat up and wrote a letter to old 
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Darley to tell him I was very sorry 
for his daughter and all that; but 
that I'm blowed if I'll have her. I 
didn’t put it exactly like that, of 
course, but Iwas firm and civil, and 
I'll send the letter first thing to- 
morrow morning. I wonder when 
the post goes? Have you got any 
stamps, by-the-by ?’ 

I never was so taken aback in my 
life, and had literally a difficulty in 
catching my breath. There was a 
vague feeling of relief with it all. 
Minnie micur get over it, and who 
could tell what might not happen 
then? but the complications before 
us were appalling. 

‘Let me see HER letter.’ It was 
at my feet. I picked it up, tore it 
open, and looked for her signature, 
and read, 

‘ Dear Sir, 
* Your obedient servants, 
‘Sarre and Sari.’ 


I suppose I opened my eyes wider, 
if possible, than they were before, 
for, in a second, Nick had snatched 
the paper out of my hands. It was 
a lawyer’s letter, announcing the 
sudden death of old General Bar- 
nard, soon after he had executed a 
will which revoked a former one, 
bequeathing his money to build and 
endow two monasteries and a con- 
vent, and left all his property to 
Nick on his attaining the age of 
twenty-five. 

Mr. Darley was named executor 
and trustee, with full powers to do 
as he thought best with the estates 
till Nick should come into posses- 
sion. A dozen times, at least, we 
must have read it through. Nick 
at last broke the silence. ‘Jack, on 
second thoughts I shan’t send that let- 
ter to old Darley.’ 

I seized hold of his hand and 
shook it so that his arm was stiff for 
three days after, and it was a mercy 
that he was not disfigured by having 
it permanently lengthened. 

I have not much more to tell, and 
what there is is best told in few 
words. 

Nick left us the next day but one, 
but before he went he caught Fanny 
(by accident, he says) alone on the 
gazebo. 

What happened there Iam sure 
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I don’t know; but I do know that 
when I met them coming back 
through the chestnuts, Fanny ran 
and threw her arms round my neck 
and kissed me, and Nick paid me 
double at least for his stiff arm. 

Both of them, no doubt, thought 
it very cruel of my mother to refuse 
point blank to allow the wedding 
till Fanny was eighteen; but per- 
haps on the whole it was as well, 
for Nick in the meantime turned 
twenty-five, and was able to accept 
an invitation to stand as Conserva- 
tive candidate for Heldon. When 
the appointed day, Fanny’s birth- 
day, came, I was in full orders, and 
——" myself in as rector of Bar- 
na 


Iam not a good hand at describ- 
ng a wedding, and am grossly igno- 
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rant of the difference between tarla- 
tans and tulles; but Emma and 
Edith Grey were two of our brides- 
maids, and as Nick and Fanny were 
going to the East, and did not want 
Chavronix for the honeymoon, Mrs, 
Grey lent it me. 

The ‘ Times’ must tell the rest. 

‘On the 14th instant, at the parish 
church, Barnard, by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
Nicholas Barnard, Esq., M.P., of 
Barnard Hall, county Chester, to 
Fanny, only daughter of the late 
Rev. R. Holmes; also, at the same 
time and place, the Rev. John 
Holmes, Rector of Barnard-cum- 
Drayton, to Mary, second daughter 
of T. Darley, Esq., of Drayton 
Lodge.’ 
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HOW KATE DISCOVERED AMERICA. 


*T)0 you know who discovered 
America?’ said Charlie Fraser 
to me. 

Now this question was asked after 
dinner at the club; and, as Charlie 
is a wit, it was not unfair to suppose 
that, at such a time, such a question 
was only intended to lead up to some 
brilliant joke; so, instead of taking 
it out of his mouth by making a 
smart reply (which of course I could 
have done), I merely gave a com- 
monplace answer— 

‘Christopher Columbus, was it 
not?—or Vasco di Gama, or some- 
body of that sort?” 

‘Well, so I always thought till 
to-day,’ said Charlie; ‘but I find 
that such a belief is only another 
fallacy to be added to those that are 
taught in popular geography.’ 

1 was rather impatient at this 
long preface, and felt another and 
stronger temptation to make a smart 
answer (honestly, I could have been 


very smart this time), but I was. 


determined to go through with the 
joke, if there was one, so I merely 
blew three rings of smoke (an ac- 
complishment in which I excel), and 
waited. 

* Yes,’ resumed Charlie, ‘and what 
is more, I have adocument to prove 
it. Take that home and read it.’ 
So saying, he handed me a letter 
and left me, in order, I fear, to go, 
according to his custom, to the 
Arlington, and play five - pound 
points at whist till the next morning. 

I glanced through the letter, 
which was written in a lady’s hand- 
writing, crossed and recrossed, at 
first somewhat languidly, but, as I 
got on, with increasing interest, 
until at last I became thoroughly 
absorbed in it, and was only roused 
by the waiter coming for the fourth 
time (after a deal of preliminary 
scowling) to tell me that the club 
was about to be closed. The facts 
the letter disclosed were so remark- 
able, that I think it only fair to lay 
it before the public in full, that 
eminent geographers may have the 
aw of discussing it, and, 
if necessary, that the Government 
may fit out an expedition for the 


investigation of the matter, and the 
verification of the extraordinary geo- 
graphical discovery therein re- 
corded. 

*On board the Jona, 6th October, 1865. 
‘ Dearest CHARLIE, 

‘I am sure you have wondered 
at not receiving a letter from me for 
so long, but when I tell you the 
astounding adventures that have be- 
fallen us, you will be glad that I am 
alive—and indeed all of us, though 
Nelly says she is quite certain that 
you will dine just as well, and, of 
course, at one of those dreadful 
clubs; but of course you will give 
them all up when we are married ; 
and that all men are selfish,—but 
you are not, Iam quitecertain. You 
know we have had a great party 
staying with us at Dun Beg. Two 
gentlemen came from the North, 
where they had been shooting, but 
I do not believe they shot anything, 
or else why did they not——but 
I will tell you all in order, because 
I know you like it,and I am getting 
quite business-like. One of the 
gentlemen isa friend of yours, Mr. 
Felix Fellowes, of whom you were so 
jealous because I danced five times 
with him at Lady Gore Jowse’s—so 
unreasonable of you! And lam sure 
it was only because he dances well 
—though he is very nice; and he 
can do other things than dance, too, 
as we found when——but I will tell 
you that in order. The other was 
a Mr. Tom Ruffler. He talked a 
great deal, and told us a great many 
clever things he had done and said 
himself—though he never did or 
said anything particularly clever 
while with us, so that we all 
that he must have read all his clever 
things in a book. And he knew 
everything; and contradicted papa 
about botany, and wore red neckties 
and varnished boots; and smoked a 

ipe,—but I think it made him ill, 
cause nobody ever really saw him 
smoke it ; and he asked me if I knew a 
tobacconist in the village ; so I gave 
him some of those beautiful little 
cigars you sent me, and I think he 
liked them, because he smoked 
seven in one morning. 
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* But I must not wander from our 
adventures. You must know that 
we had been living together in the 
house for a week without any fresh 
arrivals, and so we had all got tired 
of each other. We used to play at 
croquet, and that made us quite 
hate each other. Nelly would not 
speak to Mr. Fellowes because he 
once croquet’d her down the hill 
into the river, and would not go and 
fetch the ball or beg her pardon. 
And Mr. Ruffler talked a great deal 
about wanting to “ play at golf” —he 
called it “playing at links,” and 
always wanted to know if the golf 
was not too damp for the ladies to 
walk on (he meant the turf, you 
know); but Iam certain it was be- 
cause he thought it a good joke, be- 
cause he never really did play, and 
when he did, it was very badly, for 
he broke two of the clubs and lost 
a ball. And Jack’s alive is very 
stupid, if you get knocked down 
every time, and never catch any- 
body. Missie began photography, 
and took us in groups in our riding 
habits; but some of the chemicals 
got mixed up together, and the pic- 
ture only came out once, and then 
we all had large feet, and nothing 
but white in our eyes, and Mr. 
Fellowes’ neck was longer than his 
body, besides Missie making her 
hands quite black. We had a deal 
of music, but Mr. Ruffler pretended 
to despise it. He cannot under- 
stand anything but “Slap Bang” or 
a hornpipe, and actually laughed at 
me because I said I adored Mario— 
he called it Mariolatry. We danced 
reels every evening, of course; but 
my darling Viva got in the way one 
night, and Mr. Fellowes danced the 
double shuffle on her, so we decided 
that it was too dangerous an amuse- 
ment. Viva is now the loveliest pug 
you ever saw; her nose is blacker 
and more turned up than any I ever 
saw, and Mr. Fellowes says he could 
hold her up by her tail without 
taking the curl out of it; but I 
would not let him try it. However, 
after a time we got tired of all these 
amusements, and to kill time I tried 
to teach Mr. Ruffler to sing “‘ Comme 
& vingt ans,” but he would sing u 
in his head, and pretended to teach 
me how to pronounce French, so that 
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failed. As a last resource, we asked 
papa to have the “ Water Witch” 
fitted out, and take us for a day’s 
oes among the islands. And 
e made a joke, and said it was the 
water which he did not like; but he 
promised to take us over to the island 
of Staffa, which you know is quite 
close to us here, to pass the day and 
explore the caves. Soon Wednesday 
week last we all went on board the 
“ Water Witch,” early in the morn- 
ing. We were quite a large party. 
Besides Bunks (who was as obsti- 
nate as ever, and even more, as I 
think), and the sailors, there were 
papa, and Missie, and Nelly, and 
Miss Downie—and, do you know, 
Mr. Fellowes has made desperate 
love to her, and calls her Jemima, 
and we have all settled that they are 
going to be married. Missie took 
her photographic apparatus, and of 
course I took Viva, thinking the 
sea-air would do her good. Just as 
we were pushing off, we heard some- 
body crying out, “Ah, hi! Ah, 
hi!” and a figure rushed down to 
the beach. Mr. Ruffler said it was 
nothing but a head of hair; but it 
turned out to be Captain Dinochie. 
Mr. Ruffler said his hair would sink 
the ship; but papa said it was a 
wig, and we could throw it over- 
in case of danger, so he came 
on board; but Mr. Ruffler behaved 
very badly, and pretended to-think 
that his parting was disarranged, 
and offered to lend him a comb; 
then he said that as we had taken 
the captain on board, he was bored, 
and should take him off (he says 
that is a joke too, but I can’t see it), 
and to pull his whiskers 
(though he has not got any, but as 
if he had), and to imitate the way 
the captain says good-day. 

‘So we started to go to Staffa, 
which is just on the other side of 
Mull, and papa began to tell us 
about Dr. Johnson, who, it seems, 
had been there too, and who must 
have been a very selfish and dis- 
agreeable person. Shortly after 
starting, we sat down to luncheon 
and were very jolly, and had Bunks 
down to drink our healths. We 
asked him what he would like, and 
he said he would like some toddy, 
and should prefer “to make it in- 











side,” and he drank the whiskey first 
and then the water; but Mr. Fel- 
lowes gave him whiskey the second 
time too, and Bunks actually never 
found it out till he had drunk it all. 
Then Mr. Ruffler sang “ Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau,” but as it was in 
French, and he sang it very fast, 
nobody understood it, except when 
he sat astride on a chair and 
—— the clacking of a whip, 

and shouted “Houp-ia! houp-la |" 
Nevertheless, we all joined in the 
chorus. 

*Ha! ha! ha! qu'il était beau, 

Le Postilion de Longjumeau,’ 

until Bunks came down and asked 
us not to go on because it would 
raise the wind. Papa sang a song, 
too, about Paul Jones, a very good 
one, except that there was nothing 
in it but the chorus— 


* You have heard of Paul Jones, 
} He was a rogue and a vagabones, 
You have heard of Paul Jones, have you not?’ 


But he sang it in so many different 
tones of voice that we thought it 
was a different Mr. Jones in every 
verse. 

‘So all went on delightfully for 
about an hour, when Bunks came 
down again, and said he didn’t like 
the look of the weather. 

*“ Why not?” asked papa. 

‘Well, there’s just a lot of 
scratches and scrawls, and mares’ 
tails, and mackerel’s backs just 
knocking about, and there's a dirty- 
looking bank out to the westward.” 

‘Then papa said we had better go 
back, and they turned the ship 
round, but almost directly the sea 
became very rough, the wind began 
to blow a hurricane, and the rain 
came down in torrents. At first we 
laughed at it, and the captain told 
us how he had been shipwrecked 
coming from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and lived for four years on a desert 
island, and when they got home all 
the sailors’ wives had married some- 
body else; upon which Mr. Ruffler 
said that if ever he married he 
should go to the Cape and get ship- 
wrecked too, which made me think 
of you and feel very unwell. (All 
this time the sea was getting 
rougher.) Then the ship gave a 
sudden lurch, and threw a grouse 
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and a jam tart into Nelly’s lap, be- 
sides upsetting all the whiskey — 
Miss Downie’s dress. We all go 
very much alarmed, though irr 
Ruffler tried to make fun of it, and 
said he believed Miss Downie had 
done it on purpose to get double 
allowance. None of us laughed, 
and I told him he ought to be 
ashamed of himself to joke at such 
a moment. Just then the ship gave 
another lurch, and poor Mr. Ruffler, 
who was hurt at what I said, turned 
very pale, and casting a reproachful 
glance at me, said he would go and 
look at the weather, and went on 
deck. Then we heard a dreadful 
crash, and a groan, which turned 
out to be the captain, who had fallen 
down among the crockery in the 
pantry ; and when Mr. Fellowes went 
to him he would not get up, but 
said he would lie where he was and 
die like a soldier. You have no 
idea what a scene it was. The ship 
plunging and rolling dreadfully, 
every timber creaking, the chairs and 
plates falling about the cabin, and 
the wind howling through the 
rigging, so that one could not hear 
oneself speak. Jemima and Nelly 
and I became dreadfully ill, and had 
it not been for Missie, who kept up 
and cheered us, I am certain we 
should have died then and there. 
I cannot tell you how kind Mr. 
Fellowes was. He never for one 
moment thought of himself, but ran 
about all over the ship for us, 
brought rugs, cloaks, and cushions, 
put them on the cabin floor for us, 
and kept the lamp alight. I felt as 
great an admiration for him that 
moment as if he had been Mario 
himself. 

‘ Papa had been on deck from the 
first, and so had Mr. Ruffler from 
the time he went to look at the 
weather. As Mr. Ruffler goes yacht- 
ing every year, of course he knows 
all about it, and I wanted papa to 
ask him if there was much danger, 
but papa said he had been lookin 
into the water ever since he had 
been on deck, was groaning, and 
would not answer. And that made 
us more miserable, because we 
thought it must be very bad indeed. 
The most dreadful thing was, that 
papa said we were sailing away 
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from the land because the wind was 
blowing towards it, and we were on 
alee shore. We all prayed him, if 
he loved us, to turn round and take 
us home, but he said it could not be 
done, and so did Bunks. 

‘ Allnight the hurricane continued. 
You may imagine that we could not 
sleep. We knew that we were going 
away from the land, and expected 
every moment that we should strike 
on our beam ends, and so spring a 
leak in them, and all go to the 
bottom. Towards morning I fell 
into a doze, and dreamt I was at 
the Opera. I thought it was the 
lastact of the “ Prophéte,” where the 
palace falls in. I heard the crash, 
and awoke with a start, to learn 
that our mast had been broken in 
two by the wind. Captain Dinochie 
must have been dreaming too, for I 
heard him say, ‘Spare my life—I 
surrender.” 

‘ All was confusion. The morning 
had come, but the fog was thicker 
than ever; besides which the hurri- 
cane had increased, and the ship 
being quite helpless, was driven 
before it as if it had been a feather 
on the water. 

‘This was the 28th of September. 
None of us could move, and all day 
long we lay in the cabin quite un- 
able to stir or even to talk, and ex- 
pecting every moment to be our 
last. I thought of you, Charlie, and 
wondered what you were doing, and 
whether you were thinking of me at 
all. How I wished you were with 
us! I felt that J could have faced 
death by your side, but Nelly said 
it would have been no better, and 
that you would not care about it, 
though Iam sure you would. And 
then I thought that all was for the 
best, and I would not have had you 
in danger for worlds; besides, you 
are a bad sailor. About the middle 
of the day a great sea broke our 
boat to pieces. Mr. Ruffler came 
down to tell us, looking very pale, 
but we were too miserable to care 
about it. He said that the wind had 
changed to the east, that we had 
been driving due west by the com- 
pass ever since we started, and were 

ting into the broad Atlantic. 

‘apa was very anxious about pro- 
visions, and said we had scarcely 
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anything but some bacon on board ; 
but it made us ill to hear it spoken 
of, and we all agreed that we should 
not be able to eat anything for a 
week at least. The captain crawled 
out of the pantry in the afternoon: 
such a sight! One of the lamps had 
fallen on him, and he was covered 
with oil. He was as white as a 
ghost; his hair was out of curl, 
hanging down quite limp, and his 
whiskers were all crushed up into 
nothing, so that we scarcely knew 
him. He took no notice of us, but 
called for somebody to come to him, 
and Missie actually had to help him 
across the cabin to the ladder, where 
he sat all day with his head in his 
hands. In the evening Mr. Fellowes 
lit a fire in the men’s cabin, and 
made some hot whiskey and water, 
which he made us take, and we all 
felt very grateful and tried to go to 
sleep. 

‘For three days we lay in the cabin 
quite prostrate without any incident 
to relieve the horror and monotony 
of our situation. On the third day 
we were too weak and ill to care for 
anything. We had eaten nothing 
but a biscuit or two, but when we 
were all, as it were, at the last gasp, 
Mr. Fellowes found some brandy, 
and made us drink it by saying it 
was sherry, which I am certain 
saved all our lives. 

* Oct. 2—The wind still conti- 
nued, and the fog too. Mr. Ruffler 
was very ill-tempered, and said we 
should soon get to America if 
we wert on at that rate; and he 
kept saying that he knew from the 
first that we were going to have bad 
weather from the eastward, though 
Iam sure he never said so. Miss 
Downie was very ill indeed, and 
wrote a last farewell to her family, 
which Mr. Fellowes put in a botile 
and threw overboard. She then 
kissed us all, and said she should 
die happy, but in the darkness she 
kissed the captain, too, by mistake, 
and that revived her a little ; and so 
= day ended just as the day before 

id. 


* Oct. 23.—This morning Mr. Fel- 
lowes insisted upon our going on 
deck, saying it would do us good, 
and we dragged ourselves up the 
ladder. Never shall I forget the 
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sight. The mist was so thick that 
we could not see so far as the length 
of the ship. The sea was rolling 
mountains high, and the immense 

waves, curling over with white 
foam at the top, were rushing after 
the ship, threatening every minute 
to’sweep over it. The mast was quite 
gone, having been broken off by 
jibing over, as Bunks said; but a 
spar had been put up with a little 
sail upon it, and was bending almost 
double with every gust of the wind, 
which was howling in a most awful 
manner. Bunks was steering in 
order to keep the ship before the 
wind. It was too dreadful a sight 
for us, and we all went down again 
into the cabin; but I think the air 
had done us good, for we began to 
feel dreadfully hungry for the first 
time. We held a consultation, and 
found that all the provisions we had 
on board were a tin of wine biscuits, 
two jam tarts, part of a grouse pie, 
a haunch of venison, some bacon 
(the sailors had eaten most of it), 
two patés de foie gras, and some 


walnuts. Luckily there was plenty- 


of water, and a large quantity of 
whiskey belonging to Bunks, besides 
some cham e and sherry, a 
dozen of seltzer-water, and a bottle 
of maraschino. Papa said we must 
all be put on rations ; he then made 
out a list of all the things, and divided 
them by twelve, which was the num- 
ber of the people on board, includ- 
ing Bunks and the crew. I begged 
hard to have Viva put on the list, 
but it was of no use, and I resolved 
to share my food with her to the last 
biscuit. Then papa ordered all the 
provisions to be taken into the 
pantry to be taken care of. What 
was our horror to find the venison 
on the cabin floor, half gnawed away 
and covered with dust. Everybody 
said it was Viva who had done it, 
and Mr. Ruffler wanted to throw 
her overboard, but I declared that I 
would follow her, and so her dear 
life was spared. We then had our 
rations served out—three wine bis- 
cuits, some walnuts, and a small 
piece of grouse-pie each, with some 
sherry and water. My pie was 
nothing but the back of the grouse ; 
I could not eat it, and gave it to 
Nelly for two walnuts. The storm 
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still continued, and we all lay down 
to sleep very miserable. 

* Oct. 4.—The first thing I saw 
this —s was — .* —_ 
out of the pan icking her lips. 
Luckily nobody but me saw her. 
When we came to have our morning 
rations it was found that all the rest 
of the grouse-pie was gone. Of 
course everybody blamed Viva; but 
it was very unfair, for Captain Di- 
nochie slept in the pantry, and was 
just as capable of eating it, I am 
sure. The loss of our pie made us 
all very low-spirited, so we ate all 
the rest of the bacon to keep our 
spirits up, and drank all the cham- 
pagne. After that we began to take 
a brighter view of things, and Mr. 
Ruffler said that perhaps some 
ship might be drifting our way 
through the “set” of the Gulf 
Stream, and then we might fall in 
with her. We put our heads out of 
the cabin one after the other, but 
could see nothing, for the mist was 
as thick as ever, and the storm, 
which had now lasted six days, not 
abated in the least; besides the slect 
and rain drove right in our faces, 
and some got down Miss Downie’s 
neck and gave her the most dreadful 
cold, so that she insisted on having 
some bottles of seltzer-water made 
hot to put to her feet. I cried a 
great deal, and so did Nelly, but 
Missie comforted us so much, and 
was in such good spirits, that we 
soon became almost reconciled to 
our fate. The captain never spoke 
a word the whole day, and did not 
come out of the pantry except for 
his rations. Mr. Ruffler said he was 
thinking of his hair; but he himself 
was very disagreeable too, and de- 
clared that if we did not fall in with 
a ship, he should insist on Viva 
being killed and cooked, to make up 
for the venison and grouse; and he 
offered to cook her himself in the 
Chinese fashion. 

‘ Oct. 5.—This morning all the pro- 
visions left were the two patés de foie 
gras and the bottle of maraschino. 
We divided them, but felt very hun- 
gry after our meal and very thirsty, so 
that we finished all the water out of 
the tank. Our prospects were now, 
indeed, desperate. We had no food, 
and were still hundreds of miles from 
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land, though Mr. Ruffler said we 
could not, at the rate we had been 
scudding, be very far from the coast 
of Newfoundland. Towards night, 
however, the mist cleared up some- 
what, and the moon came out for a 
short time. We all went upon deck 
to see it, and it quite cheered us. 
Towards morning the sea seemed to 
go down, and we heard a great com- 
motion on deck, and could distin- 
guish the voice of Mr. Ruffler giving 
orders. Werushed up the ladder 
at once, and there beheld land! 
How shall I describe our emotions ? 
I cried for joy. Nelly looked at the 
land through the telescope for ten 
minutes before she would believe 
it. Miss Downie came up, too, and 
was so overcome, that, finding her- 
self near Mr. Ruffler, she fainted away 
in his arms; but he handed her 
over to Mr. Fellowes, who carried 
her into the cabin. Then the captain 
came up, and spoke for the first 
time. He said the land was exactly 
like Scotland, and that made us all 
laugh very much, because, as Mr. 
Ruffler said, we had been sailing 
directly away from Scotland for six 
days. Mr. Ruffler himself said that 
it must be some of Newfound- 
land, probably Cape Race, where 
the steamers touch. Bunks said he 
warn’t no navigator much, but he 
thought he had been there afore. 
This made us laugh again, for we 
were in good spirits, but Bunks got 
very angry, and would not speak 
any more. 

‘By this time we had drifted 
towards the land, and, as we had no 
boat, Bunks steered the ship as well 
as he ‘could towards a sandy cove. 
At last ehe struck on the sand, but 
still some distance from dry land, 
because she draws ten feet of water, 
and the shore was shelving. Mr. 
Ruffler volunteered to swim ashore 
with a rope, and, taking off his boots 
and coat, dived overboard, very 
gracefully; but he had forgotten to 
take enough rope, and he was 
stopped, suddenly, underneath the 
water, or, as Bunks said, “ brought 
up with a round turn.” We thought 
he would be drowned; but he only 
said something very dreadful, to 
Bunks, and then, when some more 
rope was let out, swam to the shore 
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with it. A larger rope was then 
tied on to it, and he pulled that 
ashore,—then another; and a pack- 
ing case was so arranged as to run 
along it, by which, first, Miss Dow- 
nie, and then all the rest of us were 
taken ashore. Missie, who always 
thinks of everything, brought with 
her some dry clothes for Mr. Ruf- 
fler, who dressed in a cave; and we 
then all started to explore the 
country. Mr. Fellowes had brought 
the gun which was given to Mr. 
Ruffler, in case we might find 
any game, which, he said, was pro- 
bable. And we had not gone very 
far, before a number of strange 
birds, very like grouse, rose up and 
flew away. Mr. Ruffler fired twice 
at them, but missed, and said they 
were too far off. Then we came to 
some more, and he missed them too, 
though they were very near. Papa 
said it was wasting powder, and 
took the gun himself, and shot the 
next bird we saw. We all settled 
that Mr. Ruffler could not shoot, 
though he said he had killed a large 
number of deer in Scotland. We 
walked on through a pine wood and 
across some stuff just likethe heather 
in the Highlands, which Mr. Ruffler 
said always grows in those latitudes 
—for he told us we were in the same 
latitude as at home. Suddenly, on 
arriving at the top of a hill, we came 
to the sea again, and found that we 
were, in fact, not on the main land 
at all, but on an island. All our 
hopes were overthrown in an in- 
stant. We looked at each other in 
blank despair, and slowly walked 
down to the shore, with a vague 
wish to be nearer the main land. 
Mr. Ruffler said he was quite certain 
that the island was not marked upon 
any chart, and that we should have 
to report its discovery to the Admi- 
ralty; and he resolved to take an 
observation of its latitude from the 
highest point. He left us at once to 
go back to the ship, in order to get 
a sextant and an almanac and mate- 
rials for a tent ; and we all sat down 
in silence, looking at the land we 
could not reach. Mr. Fellowes and 
Missie got together some dry wood 
and lit a fire, which cheered us a 
little; but our Joy was of short du- 
ration, for Mr. Ruffler came back 














suddenly, and, in an agitated voice, 
told us that the ship had disap- 
peared. Even Bunks had deserted 
us ; and we were now left perfectly 
destitute and helpless on a desert 
island. We held a council. The 
captain was quite violent, and said 
it all came of going to.sea with a 
parcel of women. Mr. Ruffler could 
suggest nothing, except to cook the 
bird papa had shot. The only per- 
sons who seemed to be able to do 
anything were Missie, Mr. Fellowes, 
and papa, who made a kind of shel- 
ter for us with branches of trees. 

‘ But our deliverance was nearer at 
hand than we imagined. Papa was 
looking over the sea, and suddenly 
started up and turned pale. We 
followed his eye, and what was our 
delight to see the smoke of a 
steamer plainly visible on the hori- 
zon. Then came an hour of dreadful 
excitement—hopes and fears chasing 
each other and every minute seem- 
ing an age. We tied a shawl on a 
long branch and waved it franticly 
to and fro. We piled all the wood 


we could find on our fire. We. 


shouted till we were hoarse, and fired 
off our last charge of powder to at- 
tract attention. At first the steamer 
held on her course and seemed 
about to pass the island; but sud- 
denly she stopped, turned, and came 
straight towards us. After that I 
remember nothing, till I found 


myself lying in a comfortable cabin, 
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the furniture of which was marked 
“Tona.” The revulsion of joy and 
gratitude for our miraculous deli- 
verance were almost too much for 
me. I felt that unless I did some- 
thing I should go mad; and I re- 
solved to sit down and write an 
account of our dangers and suffer- 
ings to you, dear Charlie, who, I 
know, are more interested than any- 
body in everything that concerns me. 
I have done. I shall send this to 
England by the first opportunity, 
and shall count the miles that lie 
between us, and the moments that 
pass before I see you once more, 
‘ Your own loving, 
* Kate. 

‘P.S.—Mr. Ruffler has just come 
down. He says we have got the 
yacht in tow; that there was. a 
** local attraction” which made the 
compass always point to the west, 
and that we had been in a circular 
storm. It is a mercy we came 
across the Atlantic as we did. 

‘PP.S.—Mr. Ruffler says that we 
were not in America at all, but on 
one of the small Hebrides near Mull, 
and that this is a steamer which 
runs from Inverness to Cronan, and 
that we shall be at Dun Beg this 
afternoon. I dare say he thinks 
that a very clever joke, but of 
course I do not believe it. And he 
says he shall write a tale about it; 
so if ever you meet one, don’t you 
believe that either.’ 

T. G. B. 
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A London Street Photograph. 
(By THe ‘ LaAmBerH CasvAt.’) 


NEAR cut to the Farringdon 

Street Station (they have, one 
and all, the misfortune to be villain- 
ously dirty cuts) from Islington, is 
through a narrow alley beside the 
Clerkenwell Sessions House. 

Ordinarily it is a commonplace 
alley, and possesses no other uncom- 
mon feature than that there is a coal- 
shed in it, and that usually, just 
within the door of the coal-shed, and 
seated on an upturned coke measure, 
may be seen one of the queerest- 
looking old ladies in London. How 
many years she has sat on that 
measure is impossible to guess, a 
good many without doubt, for the 
iron hoop that edges it is worn as 
bright as a wedding ring. She is a 
tiny old woman; if she was to sit 
in the measure instead of outside 
of it, you would be able to see no 
more of her than her tremendous, 
snowy-white, long-frilled nightcap, 
heading the measure like the froth 
of a potof beer. Her teeth, although 
long, are of not nearly so good a 
colour as the strings of her nightcap, 
and she has lean, long-fingered, dirty 
hands, and, as far as my observation 
extends, takes the money, and is 
grandmother, I should say, to the 
over-fat, middle-aged man who 
weighs the coals, and attends to the 
barrow business (they let trucks and 
barrows, as a board over the door 
informs you; over the coal scales 
there is another, on which ‘no 
trust,’ in chalk, is inscribed in a 
shaky but determined hand; that 
of the old lady, might be ‘safely 
wagered), and who seems to go in 
considerable awe of her, and to com- 
= himself as though ‘if he did not 

eep a steady eye on her she might 
at any moment cut him off witha 
shilling. 

Seema times I had passed through 
the alley in question, but always in 
the morning, and always, as I have 
before observed, found it just an or- 
dinary poor-neighbourhood alley, 
but for the exceptional feature men- 
tioned. One day, however, I 


chanced to have occasion to take 





this way in the afternoon, when I 
found my alley in an extraordinary 
state of commotion. 

It was a dismal January afternoon, 
damp, raw, and bitter cold, and fast 
approaching dusk. As I came on 
the entrance to the alley I saw a 
great black hearse-like vehicle 
blocking up the narrow road, and 
round about it, and crowded on the 
pavement opposite it, was quite a 
mob of people. My first thought 
was that the little old woman had 
at last fallen off the coke measure, 
had died, and was about to be buried. 
Poor old thing! I wonder, after all, if 
she did keep all her money under 
the bushel she sat on? I wonderif 
her fat grandson has discovered it, 
and whether he has yet found time 
to count it? I wonder-—— 

But at that point there is an end 
to speculation, for now I had ap- 
proached somewhat closer there was 
plainly to be seen a good five inches 
of nightcap frill I projecting beyond 
the doorpost the coal-shed, 
while wasn in the gloom I had mis- 
taken to be a hearse, became a prison 
omnibus. I experienced consider- 
able relief when I discovered that 
the occasion of the assembly was of 
not so melancholy a nature as I had 
at first surmised ; nevertheless there 
was the crowd and there was the 
police van; what was the matter? 

There were plenty of people about 
to tell me if I wanted to know (and 
I did want to know very much), but 
which among them should I ask? 
The majority of the members of the 
crowd were women; mostly of the 
fashionably dressed sort, with. mon- 
strous skirts and flashy shawls and 
magnificent bonnets : some had veils, 
but of the faces of those who had 
not, owing to the increasing dusk, 
little could be seen ; nor was it atall 
necessary to see their faces, the ob- 
ject being to glean something of 
their character, for despite the mag- 
nificent bonnets,and the neck chains, 
and the finger rings, they stood in 
the attitude of basket-women, on 
the path, in the gutter, and leaning 
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against the posts, in close converse 
with hulking, crop-headed ruffians, 
with shawls round their throats and 
the peaks of their dogskin caps 
pulled down over their restless eyes ; 
and with slim, black-coated prigs of 
fellows, with pale hands and faces, 
and with an ever watchful look 
about them, as though they might 
be called on at any moment to run 
a race with somebody and every- 
thing depended on catching the sig- 
nal to be off, and obtaining a fair 
start; in close converse with such 
men as these were the splendid 
women whispering, and swearing 
horribly in whispers ; which these 
men did not do; they swore 
horribly too, but when, in the midst 
of their whispering, they found 
it mecessary to utter an oath or a 
blasphemy, they broke out of the 
whisper and did it in their natural 
voice. I never before heard blas- 
phemy uttered in whispers, and I 
suppose it was the novelty that made 
it seem so much more # 

Clearly these were not the indi- 
viduals to whom one could apply for 
any sort of information. But they 
were not all of the above-mentioned 
hideous quality, at least, they did 
not seem to be. The exceptions were 
the solitary ones—women as a rule 
—with enough of theinfamous brand, 
to be sure, to distinguish them from 
honest folks, but, still, with such 
woeful foreboding in their weary 
faces, so aghast and wide-eyed, such 
agony of fear and doubt and anxiety, 
that it was impossible to do aught 
than commiserate their concern 
without even being aware of its 
cause. Which, of course, in this ad- 
vanced age, when to be real is to be 
vulgar, when my lady plasters her 
face, and is as finished an impostor 
as Bet Flinders of Seven Dials, who 
assumes, by the aid of chalk and 
slate powder, a galloping consump- 
tion before she sets out on her 
daily excursion; when swindling 
has become a science; when we 
look about us and discover these 
things and a thousand others of the 
same cut and fashion, to believe in 
what one sees becomes simply ridi- 
culous, and if extensively indulged 
in would be a very direct means 
of sapping and undermining the 
British constitution, and lead to the 
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downfall of the lion and the unicorn 
in no time. 

Here before me is a case in which 
I for one am not so silly as to believe. 
A little way past the coal-shed, and 
lurking in a doorway that is exactly 
opposite to the little black door in 
the stone wall already mentioned, is 
@ woman and a boy. She is a young 
woman and wretchedly clad. The 
mud on the pavement is an inch 
deep, but the young woman has 
slippers on her feet—thin prunella 
things such as women wear about 
the house. But the slip-slop slip- 
pers do not impose on me. I bear 
in mind the story of the old woman 
who for more than twenty years 
lived like a princess. People pitied 
her so because of her incurable sores; 
the medical faculty pronounced them 
incurable, and umanimously declared 
that never before had they seen the 
like; it transpired that the wounds 
were of the old lady’s own making 
—a biting acid being the agent em- 
ployed. The other day there was 
to be seen on the way to Highgate 
& poor man tormented by elephantia- 
sis, writhing and wriggling,as, seated 
on a doorstep, he exhibited his bare 
arm; now he is wriggling on a 
treadmill, an over-inquisitive Sama- 
ritan (how the rascal must have 
blessed him!) having discovered the 
cause of the painful malady in a 
length of whipcord bound tightly 
beneath the shoulders. When I re- 
flect on these ingenious devices for 
exciting charitable emotions in the 
breast of the chance beholder, the 
slip-slop slippers win from me but 
contempt. lam equally proof against 
the shawl—a thin washed-out cotton 
rag, arranged so artistically that her 
sharp square shoulders are distinctly 
visible through it, and itis only made 
to cover her bosom by the aid of a 
stout brass pin, and much perilous 
stretching. 

She is not at all an interesting 
young woman. Her nose is red 
and swollen through excessive grief 
(onions I should say), and from the 
same cause there is a red rim round 
each dull eye, rendered the more 
conspicuous because of the white- 
ness of her face. Her hair is untidy, 
and a wisp of it is looping over her 
forehead and down to her swollen 
nose almost. 











The boy with her is, I must do 
her the justice to say, evidently not 
a hired boy. He is her own, as 
exactly like her as possible. Like 
her, he is pale; from head to foot 
he is pale; he wears a long white 
holland pinafore, a white collar, and 
a greyish pepper-and-salt Glengarry 
cap on his fair-haired head. Cer- 
tainly the boy’s ‘get up’ was supe- 
rior to that of the mother. It was 
not overdone. He was a magnificent 
specimen of the regular pale-all- 
over boy, the child of ‘ poor though 
honest’ parents. No doubt the 
reader has seen him, for he is wofully 
common, especially in neighbour- 
hoods where mangling is done, and 
washing and ironing taken in, and 
carpets taken up and beat, and light 

rters’ work done. If seen at mid- 

y, he will be found systematically 
devouring thick bread thinly but- 
tered, which, being pale too, does 
not enliven his general appearance, 
which is that of having been fre- 
quently washed out and wrung out 
@s a poor man’s shirt is, with the 
common mistake of adding too much 
‘blue’ to the rinsing water. ‘ 

I felt so indignant at the woman’s 
barefaced attempt to get up the 
little ruffian with her in the ‘ poor 
though honest’ style, that I am 
determined she shall give me some 
sort of satisfaction. At least she 
shall inform me why the people are 
waiting. ‘Anything the matter?’ I ask. 

* Nothing that I know of, replies 
she, sharply, and looking another 
way, as though in no humour for 
conversation. * 

* But what are the people waiting 
for—what are you waiting for?’ I 
repeat. 

‘It ain’t no business of yours,’ 
replied she, ‘or else I wouldn't be 
ashamed to tell you. I ain’t ashamed 
now to tell you,’ continued she, de- 
fiantly. ‘I'll tell you if you want 
to know, stranger as you are. I’m 
waiting for my husband. He’s in 
there’ (pointing at the little black 
door on which she had all along con- 
stantly kept her red-rimmed eyes), 
‘and I’m waiting to get one more 


look at him and a word with him if 

T can as he is getting into the van.’ 
This, then, accounted for the 

untidy hair and the swollen nose, 
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and one or two unbusiness-like 
tokens I had observed in the cadger 
and her son. She was not ‘at work.’ 
Her husband (perhaps it was the 
ghastly, smooth-frocked countryman 
who, panting and with an already 
fallen jaw, huddles over a hamper- 
full of stale chickweed and ground- 
sel) had come.to grief, and she had 
come to bid him good-bye. 

* Your husband!’ said I. ‘ What, 
then, is the matter? What do they 
accuse him of ?’ 

‘Of no more than he is guilty,’ 
said she. ‘ They’ve put him away 
for six months for stealing an old 
stove not worth a shilling. What 
was the use of it to us? We had 
nothing to burn in it—nothing to 
cook at it. Never mind, they took 
him, and he’s got six months. Just 
tell me, what am Ito do but steal 
too? How is this child to be fed if 
I don’t steal? I'll do it, by ——, 
and before I get home this night 
too. Never mind, Joey. Jou shan’t 
go short, Joe.’ 

Joe did cry, however, and hid his 
white face in a corner of the washed- * 
out shawl. It was such a capital 
piece of acting that I gave Joe a 
shilling on the spot. It was well 
invested, for besides being a study 
of ‘ gaol-bird life,’ it had gained me 
the information I required, at least 
it gave me clue enough to enable 
me to guess the rest. To-day had 
been a day for trying prisoners, and 
the gaol-birds having received their 
sentences, the prison-van was waiting 
to convey them to their cages. 
Those waiting about were the gaol- 
birds’ friends and relations—kindred 
vultures and kites and butcher birds, 
and in many cases free only by grace 
of Police constable Bungle of the 
XX Division, and they were there 
to say farewell to the snared ones. 

By keeping my ears open, too, I 
was presently put in possession of a 
fact which astonished me not a little. 
Some of the vultures in waiting, 
although well assured that their 
friends had been tried that day, 
knew nothing of the terms of their 
sentence, nor would they know 
until the culprit himself told them 
on his passage from the gaol to the 
omnibus. This was clear; for art- 
fully listening to a conversation 
2D2 
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going on between one of the magni- 
ficent women before mentioned and 
two of the hairy-capped ones, these 
scraps of it reached my ears. 

‘ Six months indeed! You forget 
who tried him.’ 

‘No I don’t, said the woman; 
‘it’s a good six year since he was 
pegged here; he stands as good as 
a fust offence a’most. He won't get 
more than six months.’ 

‘ Well, they'll be comin’ out in a 
minute, and if we don’t shift nigher 
to the van, we shan’t be no wiser 
than we are now.’ 

The speaker was right, for scarcely 
had they sauntered towards the omi- 
nous-looking vehicle than there was 
a bustle among the policemen, who 
ranged themselves in a double row 
extending from the prison to the 
van door, and then the little door 
in the stone wall was opened, reveal- 
ing a passage lined with policemen 
and well lit with gas. The excite- 
ment among the mob began to be 
very great. Such as could pressed 
round the door through which the 
prisoners would presently emerge; 
but such of them who were kept 
back by the police, and lost all 
chance of a farewell peep at their 
friends, set up a shouting of their 
names—the deep voices of the bull- 
dog men and the shrill voices of the 
women curiously mingling, in hopes 
that those called on would hear and 
answer. ‘Peter! Peter! I’m here, 
Peter!’ ‘Johnny! Johnny Sulli- 
van!’ ‘What cheer, Jack! Give 
us aword, Jack! Suke’s here, Jack, 
lad!’ ‘That you, Teddy! Good- 
bye, old son!’ ‘Peter! I’m here, 
Peter!’ The Babel was bad enough 
before the prisoners emerged, but 
when they did, being handed along 
the passage, and out into the street 
from officer to officer, with the 
greatest solicitude, the hubbub was 
truly deafening. Peter, a smart 
young pickpocket, responded cheer- 
fully to the call for him, bawling to 
Jane that he was all right, and that 
she was to be sure to keep up her 
pecker. Next came a melancholy 
man, well dressed and with grey 
hair, whose pale face nobody recog- 
nized, and who into the van 
wofully cast down. Then came the 
person whom the magnificent woman 
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had would only get six 
mon 

‘There he is! 
How much, Jerry?’ 

‘Three stretch!’ replied Jerry, 
mournfully, and in he went without 
another word. What a ‘stretch’ 
may be I won’t attempt to guess; 
but when Jerry’s friends heard that 
he was afflicted with three of them 
they stared at each other aghast, 
and one of the men said to the 
women, ‘ Now what do you think of 
your six months, Poll?’ To which 
Poll replied nothing, but began 
mopping at her eyes with a lace- 
edged handkerchief in a very affect- 
ing manner. Then followed in 
quick succession Jacks, Teddys, and 
Johnnys. Johnny was a spry young 
thief aged about nineteen, and the 
young female waiting for him reso- 
lutely thrust both her hands (there 
was a ring on the marriage finger) 
on each side of a policeman’s ears, 
and endeavoured to touch Johnny 
as he passed ; this, of course, could 
not be allowed. ‘ Never mind, old 
gal; kiss the kid for me, will yer? 
It will soon spin round, don’t yer 
know,’ said he, his voice growing 
fainter as he etrated into the 
van, the latter few words being cut 
off almost by the slamming of the 
door of his compartment. 

Then came a great ruffian with 
handcuffs on, and looking still un- 
safe without a muzzle; then a 
woman, who playfully chucked the 
officer on the van steps under the 
chin, and went in laughing. 

‘ The brazen wretch!’ said some- 
body at my elbow; and lookin 
round there was my female friend 
with her little boy. At the very 
instant out came her husband. A 
gaunt, big-boned young man in 
ragged fustian, stained as though he 
had tried his hand at no end of 
things. He came out of the prison 
smiling, and evidently bent on 
smiling, but when he saw the woman 
and the boy he broke down. 

** Good-bye, dear! Good-bye, Joe! 
You must keep up, you know, even 
for the boy’s sake, and when——’ 

He was the last, and in a jiffy the 
doors were slammed to, and locked, 
the driver chirped to his horses, and 
there was an end to the _—s . 


There’s Jerry! 
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Essrs. LAvRENT and LAPoRTE 

began their work with some 
practical knowledge of the duties 
which they undertook. The former 
had been for many years one of the 
Directors of the Opéra Italien in 
Paris; he was therefore intimately 
acquainted with all the singers of 
the time, with their voices, pecu- 
liarities, capabilities, and disposi- 
tions, and the degree of popularity 
which each enjoyed ; he was likewise 
in a position to exercise an influence 
over the different theatres of Eu- 
rope, which enabled him to make 
the most advantageous arrange- 
ments for the King’s Theatre. 

M. Laporte was a distinguished 
French actor, much admired on the 
stage, and liked in private life. In 
many respects he was not only a 
clever but a specially remarkable 


man. In character he was un- 
daunted and independent, too much 
s0, perhaps; he was gentlemanly 
and kindhearted, and possessed ex- 
cellent qualities; but these very 
qualities, unhappily, scarcely fitted 
him to control an empire which was 
in a chronic state of revolt, open or 
tacit, against its rulers. He ‘scorned 
petty observances ;’ he abhorred the 
perpetual intriguing and deceit by 
which he found himself surrounded. 
By his invariable good nature he 
obtained a certain supremacy over 
those about him; but what he gained 
in one way he lost in another, for he 
was so unwilling to coerce, so indo- 
lent and wayward in his command, 
so foolishly indulgent even when it 
was needful to be severe, that if he 
was loved he was very little feared. 
‘Subject as he was to occasional 
periods of despondency and depres- 
sion,’ observes Mr. Lumley, ‘ M. La- 
porte necessarily exercised a consi- 
derable influence over those around 
him by his vivacity, his clear-sight- 
edness, his knowledge of the world, 
and that independence of spirit 
which was among his better quali- 
ties, although it sometimes so much 
overcame his discretion as to create 
for him bitter enemies. There is no 
doubt that in a great measure he 
possessed the key to the sympathy 
of his “ subjects,” and could, on most 
occasions, persuade an artist to com- 
ply with his requirements.’ 

He undertook to guide the affairs 
of the Opera ata period when it had 
become almost a republic—or rather 
a quarrelsome oligarchy—and no 
man ever had more difficulties to 
contend against, difficulties of every 
form and shape. 

The King’s Theatre was adver- 
tised to open the first week in Janu- 
ary, 1828. As M. Laurent did not 
arrive from Paris, however, the Lord 
Chamberlain sent commands, only 
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two days before the one fixed for 
the commencement of the season, 
prohibiting any performance until 
the Directors should present them- 
selves. Theassignees of Mr. Cham- 
bers, who were lessors of the house, 
did not like the position in which 
they werg placed. The sum of four 
thousand pounds for which they 
had bargained was not forthcoming, 
although the new management had 
agreed to place the money in their 
hands by New Year’s Day; and it 
was not until M. Laporte ap 

as Laurent’s substitute, with two 
thousand pounds, that their doubts 
and fears were allayed. 

For a week idle speculation was 
rife when it was found that the doors 
of the King’s Theatre remained 
closed. The public began to be 
haunted by a foreboding that they 
would be deprived of the Opera all 
that season. Just a week elapsed 
from the night originally announced, 
and then the theatre really opened. 

Even then matters were not defi- 
nitely settled with regard to the 
management, although the names of 
MM. Laurent and Laporte were put 
forward, and the understanding 
‘among the parties concerned’ was, 
that, unless the remaining two thou- 
sand pounds were deposited within 
twenty-four hours from the opening 
of the theatre, the season should be 
continued under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Mr. Mash, of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. Finally, 
an arrangement was made, when 
M. Laporte became sole manager, 
M. Laurent withdrawing altogether. 

Some changes effected by the new 
Director were seriously objected to. 
Those who came not only to see but 
to be seen, were wroth at the re- 
moval of the large chandelier, which 
was replaced by wax candles. Others 
were discontented because the ma- 
nager rigidly interdicted any one 
from going behind the scenes unless 
on business connected with the 
theatre. 

Complaints against the band were 
both loud and deep. In truth, the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre had 
been declining for many years. As 
to the chorus, it was wretched in 
quality and in quantity. 

The brightest star of the season 
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was Madame Pasta, then in the 
zenith of her glory. A silly dispute 
was raised by the admirers of Vel- 
luti when she performed the charac- 
ter of Armande in ‘Il Crociato,’ a 
dispute which reached such propor- 
tions that the partisans on either 
side were guilty of many absurdities 
in the theatre and in private society. 
During the season la Pasta ventured 
on a daring experiment by under- 
taking the part of Otello. In this 
she created a painful sensation, but 
opinions differed as to the merits of 
her performance. The scene where, 
seizing Desdemona, she stabbed her 
with a poignard, was considered by 
some to touch ‘the very verge of 
disgust,’ by others to be ‘a magni- 
ficent display of power.’ 

Madame Malibran was then ex- 
citing a furor of admiration in Paris, 
where she had made her début the 
preceding year. M. Laporte offered 
her seventy-five guineas for each 
performance if she would come to 
England. This offer she accepted, 
and presented herself to the audience 
of the King’s Theatre as Desdemona. 
Her reading of this character dif- 
fered so essentially from Pasta’s that 
the critics protested against it. Had 
she resembled Pasta, they would 
justly have charged her with being 
simply an imitator; as she did not 
resemble Pasta, and as she disdained 
the traditions of the stage, and chose 
to read the part according to the 
inspiration of her own genius, they 
slighted her as one of the innume- 
rable aspirants who, from time im- 
memorial, had advanced a claim to 
operatic laurels. Now, after the 
lapse of thirty-seven years, when 
the splendour of fame encircles the 
name of Maria Malibran, these cri- 
ticisms read oddly. By the public, 
Madame Malibran was received with 
delight. 

M. Laporte had also the good for- 
tune to obtain the services of Made- 
moiselle Sontag, who was regarded 
by the Parisians as the rival of Ma- 
dame Pasta, of Madame Pisaroni, 
and of Madame Malibran. Nothing 
was neglected by the manager which 
could stimulate public expectation 
prior to the arrival of the distin- 
guished German soprano. Her 
beauty, her talents, her dramatic 




















wers, her ‘ romantic history’ were 

ilated upon in exaggerated terms. 
A thousand and one anecdotes were 
circulated regarding her; dukes and 
royal princes, it was said, were dying 
of love for her, and fought duels 
with one another for the privilege 
of obtaining tickets to hear her sing. 
Paris, Berlin, and other great capi- 
tals were at her feet: diamond 
bracelets and the most costly gifts 
were Offered to her by emperors. 
The various devices put in action 
succeeded so well that the musical 
and fashionable world was thrown 
into a ferment, and on the night of 
her début the front of the theatre 
was besieged by an immense erowd, 
which was not deterred im the at- 
tempt to obtain a glance at the fair 
songstress even by the acutest tor- 
ments of heat and crushing, and the 
loss of divers articles of wearing 
apparel. Before the season was over, 
Sontag quarrelled with Laporte. 

A foolish rivalry had existed be- 
tween Sontag and Malibran, one of 
those bitter animosities which dis- 


figure the history of Opera. M. Fétis, . 


who was then in London, brought 
about a reconciliation, all the more 
easily effected as the two singers 
admired each other, and had nothing 
to do with originating the antago- 
nism which had been fostered be- 
tween them by partisans. M. La- 
porte took advantage of the newly- 
cemented friendship to produce 
pieces in which they could sing 
together. 

The presence of these two young, 
fresh singers incited Pasta to re- 
doubled efforts, for she dreaded lest 
her empire should be wrested from 
her hands. Never had she been more 
truly grand in her acting, or more 
unequal in her singing, than during 
this season. 

At the close of the season, Mr. 
Ebers took a benefit, which was 
largely and fashionably attended. 

It was admitted by all that M. La- 
porte was an active, liberal manager, 
and had done everything that could 
be desired to render the theatre at- 
tractive. He agreed to take the 
house for the following season at a 
rent of thirteen thousand pounds, 
ae previously given eight thou- 
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For the season of 1829 he engaged 
an excellent company—Malibran, 
Sontag, and Pisaroni were the prin- 
cipal ladies. Madame Pisaroni, 
called ‘ the Veteran,’ from her know- 
ledge of the exigencies of the stage, 
was a hideously ugly but most 
talented woman. The chief male 
singers were Donzelli, Bordogni, 
Zuchelli, &e. Donzelli had one of 
the richest low tenor voices ever 
heard. He was handsome, and had 
a manly bearing on the stage, yet 
he was a very indifferent actor. The 
vocal talent engaged had never 
been exceeded in variety, rarely in 
excellence. M. Bochsa was musical 
director. The leading dancers were 
Mdlle. Pauline, ‘ the fascinating and 
fairy-like,’ and Gosselin ‘ the gigan- 
tic.’ The scenery, painted by Grieve, 
was superb, and universally ad- 
mired for its beauty and effect. The 
public had not yet wearied of Ros- 
simn’s music; this year ‘il gran 
maestro’ might be said to reign tri- 
umphant, a fact which greatly irri- 
tated the critics, who were tired of 
him, and who had found fault with 
him from the hour when first his 
strains were heard within the walls 
of the King’s Theatre. Some un- 
fortunate incidents marked the 
season, the most unfortunate of all 
being that the band revolted, and, 
with the exception of some inferior 
members, quitted the theatre, when 
M. Laporte was obliged to bring 
over some French musicians. It 
was feared that the importation of 
these French instrumentalists would 
lead to some unpleasant signs of dis- 
approbation, but the audience proved 
indulgent. 

In order to avail himself of every 
possible resource the house could 
afford, M. Laporte ventured on an 
innovation which at first met with 
serious opposition. He divided a 
number of the benches of the pit 
nearest the stage into single seats, 
which he denominated ‘ stalls, and 
let them at fourteen shillings each. 
The seat turned up and locked, 


the key being committed to the per- 
son who took it for the night or for 
the season. After a time, as M. 
Laporte would not rescind this 
alteration, these ‘stalls’ were re- 
garded as a great improvement, in- 
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deed, a pleasant addition to the com- 
fort of the house. 

In 1830 M. Laporte still conducted 
the Opera with the same liberal 
spirit. It was decided unani- 
mously that ‘a more active con- 
ductor of an establishment at once 
so onerous and expensive could 
hardly be desired.’ He was be- 
coming very weary of his situa- 
tion by this time, growing daily 
more careless in maintaining disci- 
pline, and lax in his efforts to en- 
force order. ‘ Accordingly,’ writes 
Mr. Lumley, ‘ the troupe followed 
the dictates of their own interests, 
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regardless of the general welfare of 
the Opera; whilst a few of the prin- 
cipal artists, finding themselves en- 
couraged and supported in their 
course by some young men of fashion 
outside the walls, gradually acquired 
an unreasonable and confessedly 
mischievous influence over the ma- 
nagement of the theatre.’ 

‘The celebrated Taglioni flashed 
before the London public this 
season. She was then in the bloom 
of her youth and beauty, and 
although she did not excite the fer- 
vour of admiration which she after- 
wards aroused, yet she was received 
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with great favour. Her Tyrolienne, 
danced in the ballet of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ gained for her golden opinions. 
She created an entirely new style of 
dancing, and assisted in reviving a 
taste for the art. Ballet had been 
visibly declining in England for 
many seasons past; the old school 
of dancers had almost ceased to 
exist, while no one had come for- 
ward to supply their place. In ethe- 
real, fresh, piquant grace, in know- 
ledge of all the possible resources of 
her art, Mdlle.Taglioni was equal to 
any dancer who had preceded her; 
her style was poetical, pure, and 


perfectly elegant, but her powers as 
an actress were very limited, and her 
face had few changes of expression. 
She was light as a nymph, always 
graceful, seeming to float rather 
than move by any exertion. M. 
Perrot was the male dancer who 
appeared with her. 

The season of 1830 was, however, 
chiefly memorable for the appear- 
ance of one of the most admirable 
artists of the century—Louis La- 
blache, whose coming marks an 
epoch in the history of our Opera. 
M. Laporte was fortunate in being 
able to bring before his patrons so 

















many brilliant singers, and so many 
a dancers. In the follow- 

season, 1831, he introduced 
Rubini, the king of tenors. 

To attempt to speak of these 
great stars in a few hurried words 
would be worse than useless, al- 
though the spell of their names offers 
a —— to linger over them if 
only fora moment. Happily, the 
aoe of each is so fresh that it is 
scarcely necessary to even record 
them. 

At this period the influence of 

‘8 music was becoming de- 
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cidedly weakened, and other maestri 
began to divide his kingdom. 

The only Italian prima donna 
during the season of 1831 was Ma- 
dame Pasta. Taglioniand Perrot re- 
turned to England. Two new ballets 
were produced, one of which, ‘ Ke- 
nilworth,’ introduced to the English 
public the name of Michael Costa, 
which was destined afterwards to 
be a household word with all lovers 
of music. 

This distinguished Italian com- 
poser and chef d’orchestre was born 
in Naples in 1810. He was the 


MALIBRAN. 


pupil of the celebrated Tritto, one 
of the most eminent musical pro- 
fessors in Italy. Signor Costa had 
scarcely left the Conservatorio when 
he secured an engagement at one 
of ye Neapolitan theatres as com- 
eo tor of the orchestra. 

subsequently composed some 
operas, which met with more or less 
success. In 1828 he visited England 
for the first time. 

The King’s Theatre passed in 1832 
into the hands of Mr. Monck Mason, 
who took it ata rental of sixteen 
thousand pounds. Mason was 





not a speculator in the ordinary 
sense of the term—he was a musi- 
cal enthusiast, indulging in bright 
dreams of raising the Opera to a 
height which it had never yet at- 
tained in this country. Some time 
before this he had written the 
libretto and composed the music of 
a small opera. He entered ,on his 
rule with ardour; he spared neither 
money, time, nor the closest per- 
sonal attention, in his desire to ren- 
der the performances unique. He 
engaged an excellent company of 
Italian, French,and German singers; 
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he almost completely reorganised 
the entire establishment ; the orches- 
tra was placed under the command 
of Signor Costa, the chorus was re- 
modelled and clad in appropriate 
costumes, the Messrs. Grieve ren- 
dered the scenery unequalled for 
beauty and magnificence, at a pro- 
digal outlay. The audience part of 
the house was renovated, a new 
chandelier being added to the pro- 
fuse decorations. The list of per- 
formers and of operas new to the 
public was long. One fatal mistake 
was, however, committed by the new 
manager—he failed to engage any 
Italian prima donna of the first rank. 
Although Giudietta Grisi was liked 
in Paris, she did not please here; 
her voice was harsh and limited, for 
which her real dramatic talent 
did not atone in the eyes of her 
London audience. After this one 
experiment she never returned to 
England. One of the most remark- 
able singers whom Mr. Mason intro- 
duced was Signor Tamburini. 

The season commenced with Do- 
nizetti’s ‘L’Esule di Roma, to 
which Mr. Mason had composed an 
overture. Partly from its merit, and 
partly as the work of the manager, 
this overture was received with 
favour. 

Under Mr. Mason's direction,Ger- 
man opera, in its original form, was 

resented for the first time in 

ondon. The famous Schréder 
Devrient created an extraordinary 
sensation in the opera of ‘ Fidelio.’ 
The production of this work was an 
event which exercised a marked in- 
fluence on the history of music in 
this country. At the close of the 
season, Mr. Mason brought out 
* Robert le Diable,’ which was then 
turning the heads of the Parisians. 
To mount this piece cost the Director 
six thousand pounds. The scenery, 
which was painted by the Messrs. 
Grieve, was exquisite, and exhibited 
some new and ingenious effects. 
The composer came over for the 
purpose of superintending the pro- 
duction of the work, but so many 
delays retarded the preparations 
that he was obliged to leave London 
before even one rehearsal had taken 
place. The singers for whom the 
work had originally been written 


were engaged by Mr. Mason, the 
only changes in the cast being the 
substitution of Madame de Meric for 
Malle. Dorus, and Mdlle. Heberle for 
Taglioni, who had ‘created’ the 
part of the Abbess. Madame de 
Meric was a clever artist, and a good 
singer, but never obtained much 
favour here. Heberle was a charm- 
ing dancer. Scarcely had the piece 
been finally produced, when the 
singers began to quarrel with the 
manager. Madame Damoreau led 
the conspiracy. She refused to per- 
form for one hundred guineas a 
night, which she considered a pitiful 
scale of remuneration. For many 
reasons, ‘Robert le Diable’ was a 
failure, and fitly closed a season 
which ended in utter disaster. Not 
only did Mr. Monck Mason find 
himself totally ruined when he 
closed the doors of the theatre, but 
the victim of merciless ridicule and 
unjust lampoons, directed against 
him from all sides, although he had 
only erred in trying to achieve too 
much, and in recklessly throwing 
away everything he possessed in his 
ardent love for art. After this evil 
season, he disappeared from the 
region of the King’s Theatre. 

M. Laporte resumed the direction 
when Mr. Monck Mason’s season 
came to its melancholy close. With 
the hope of rendering the establish- 
ment attractive, he engaged some 
admired dancers,—the ethereal Tag- 
lioni, Leroux, and Montessu, and the 
lovely sisters Elisler, two incom- 
parable artists. It was some time 
before Fanny Elisler—a beautiful 
girl, an exquisite actress, a faultless 
dancer—could gain here the favour 
which she deserved, for the public 
have invariably refused to accept 
two idols at once. It was long ere 
it was discovered that if she had not 
the pathetic and tender elegance of 
Taglioni, she was endowed with a 
daring, piquant grace and rare 
mimic powers, which none could 
approach. The following season, 
1834, another charming ‘dancer ap- 
peared—the beautiful Duvernay. 

In 1834, the music of Bellini be- 
gan to creep into favour. Half a 
dozen new singers were engaged 
that year—the greatest of them 
being la Grisi. There was a Ger- 
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man company, but it was ‘ beneath 
liocrity. 


Year by year M. Laporte’s posi- 
tion became more intolerable. He 
had scarcely a voice in the selection 
of operas, he was hardly allowed to 
choose the lormers, although 
with him rested the responsibility 
of making the house attractive, and 
if operas, singers, or dancers failed 
to please, he was blamed. The 
leading Italian singers formed a 
cabal, and domineered over the 
musical world of London and Paris, 
making terms for themselves. With 
the object of rendering themselves 
invincible, they framed laws, from 
which the prima donna alone was 
exempt, if it suited her to claim 
immunity. They determined that 
they should either be engaged ina 
body, or not at all. They were en- 
couraged by the younger members 
of the aristocracy, and found such 
support afforded them that they 
were able to domineer with im- 
punity over the luckless Director of 
the King’s Theatre. The band 
obtained the sobriquet of La Vielle 
Garde, and later of the Cabal. 

* From all the evidence afforded 
by the annals of the theatre at this 
period,’ observes Mr. Lumley, ‘ it 
would scarcely be unreasonable, 
much less cruel, to suppose that 
the constant insubordination, the 
incessant annoyances, and the wear 
and tear of mind, occasioned by the 
habitual warfare between manager 
and artists, materially hastened the 
death of M. Laporte.’ 

It was in the year 1835 that Mr. 
Lumley, then a very young man, 
who had just commenced practice 
as a solicitor and parliamentary 
agent, was requested by M. Laporte 
to assist him in a legal capacity. 
This led to a close friendship, which 
was destined to exercise an influence 
over the entire career of the young 
solicitor. 

The affairs which were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Lumley were of 
the most complicated description, 
and required a cool, clear judgment 
in the person who might attempt 
to disentangle them. Many persons 
were suffering most seriously from 
the miseries entailed by the long- 
standing chaos into which the 
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financial affairs of the theatre had 
fallen. For years before this and 
for years subsequently, poor Mr. 
Chambers had been incarcerated in 
the Fleet prison, as he obstinately 
refused to acknowledge the legality 
of his bankruptcy. His pitiable case 
had become famous in legal annals, 
and had long been a matter disputed 
and fought over in various courts. 
His daughter was greatly compas- 
sioned, her position being a very 
unhappy one. The assignees had 
been obliged to abstain from taking 
any steps towards disposing of the 
property, for an adverse decision in 
the Court of Chancery would have 
rendered any sale null and void, 
and would have been attended with 
unpleasant consequences to these 
gentlemen. 

M. Laporte would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been placed in as uncom- 
fortable a situation as Mr. Chambers, 
had not Mr. Lumley succeeded in 
convincing the creditors that more 
was to be gained by permitting him 
to be at large than by confining 


‘him in prison, as it was only by 


personal exertions that he could 
possibly raise funds wherewith to 
satisfy their demands. Within a 
few days of his arrest, he regained 
his liberty; but a crisis was has- 
tened, terminating in his bank- 
ruptcy. The assignees, fully con- 
scious of his abilities as a director, 
and knowing him to be a man of 
judgment and practical experience, 
agreed to let the house remain under 
his control, and, with the express 
stipulation that he should have the 
sole and entire management, granted 
a year’s lease of the premises to his 
own father. 

Having passed through his bank- 
ruptcy, he resumed, the following 
year, the weighty duties of managing 
the King’s Theatre. ‘The con- 
fidence — in Laporte by the 
services I rendered him,’ says 
Mr. Lumley, ‘induced him now to 
urge me to undertake the superin- 
tendence of the financial department 
of the theatre. Won over by this 
earnest solicitation, influenced, pro- 
bably, by love of art, flattered and 
gratified as any one might have 
been, by the confidence of a man 80 
highly gifted as was M. Laporte 
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with talent and ready wit, I at 
length consented to postpone my 
intention of going to the bar.’ When 
any one remarked to Laporte on this 
strange confiding of all his best 
interests to one so young, his inva- 
riable reply was, it is said, ‘ He is 
not yet old enough to have been 
spoiled. Voila! It was no sinecure 
post which Mr. Lumley accepted. 

In 1838, the name of the King’s 
Theatre was altered by command to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

About 1840 an arrangement was 
effected between the assignees of 
Chambers and the other conflicting 
parties, when the assignees found 
themselves in a position which en- 
abled them to offer the theatre for 
sale. Fears were entertained by 
Laporte that the house might fall 
into the hands of persons whose 
interests would be inimical to his 
own, and he strongly urged Mr. 
Lumley to exert himself to the 
utmost to obtain the means of 
buying the property, being desirous 
of taking a fresh lease under the 
new proprietary, for a certain num- 
ber of years, at a fixed rental. After 
a time Mr. Lumley succeeded in 
raising sufficient funds to buy the 
theatre, and soon a provisional con- 
tract was in preparation, to serve 
until the title could be investigated 
and the purchase completed. 

The latter part of M. Laporte’s 
management was entirely embittered 
by internecine wars, especially by 
the tyranny of la Vielle Garde. 
This band of singers had resolved 
on usurping all power, on taking 
everything into their own hands, 
reducing the Director to the posi- 
tion of a salary-paying automaton. 
Vainly hoping to frustrate the 
schemes of this clique, M. Laporte in 
1840 took an unwise step. He de- 
signedly omitted to engage Tam- 
burini, whom he replaced by Coletti, 
who was a popular singer in Italy, 
but whose name was scarcely known 
here. Unfortunately for the success 
of M. Laporte’s plan, Tamburini 
happened to be a great favourite 
with the public, while they did not 
care to hear Coletti. 

La Vielle Garde were not to be 
foiled so easily. Determined to 
contest every inch of ground, they 


enlisted the partisanship of the 
young and fashionable patrons of 
the Opera. The famous ‘ Tamburini 
Row ’—-one of the Opera scandals of 
the period—was the immediate con- 
sequence of M. Laporte’s first and 
last effort to free himself from a 
tyranny which was well-nigh in- 
supportable. The grand battle was 
fought the night when Cerito was 
to appear for the first time in Eng- 
land. Towards the conclusion of 
the opera, the ‘ row’ commenced, 
the signal being given from the 
‘omnibus box, which was filled 
with some of the aristocratic ad- 
mirers of the prima donna who 
commanded the cabal. The storm 
rose to terrific proportions, and the 
house was speedily the scene of such 
an uproar as had not taken place 
there since the days when Catalani 
refused to sing until her exorbitant 
demands were satisfied. Several 
times M. Laporte advanced, and 
endeavoured to obtain a hearing, 
but he was each time perfectly in- 
audible, his words being drowned 
by ‘yells, hisses, and shouts.’ A 
brief and stormy conference was 
subsequently held between the ma- 
nager and the occupants of the 
boxes during the disgraceful scene, 
and at last the curtain rose for the 
ballet. For more than an hour the 
dancers stood trembling at the 
wings, waiting for the chance of 
beginning. At length, the party of 
noblemen (with whom was a young 
prince of the blood) who occupied 
the omnibus box, leaped on the 
stage, and waving their hats, shouted 
victory, a cry which was received 
with mingled cheers and hootings. 
Then the curtain fell. When the 
doors closed, M. Laporte walked 
out with Mr. Lumley to breathe the 
fresh air. ‘It was a calm, clear 
night,’ says the latter, relating the 
details of this memorable row, ‘ con- 
trasting strongly with the storm 
which, but an hour before, had 
raged within. We talked over the 
occurrences of the evening. “ I must 
give in,” said Laporte, “and treat 
them as spoilt children.” “But if 
you give a child what he cries for,” 
I rejoined, “ he will soon learn that 
crying is the readiest means of 
gaining his wishes.” “ Yet most 
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nurses do this,” was Laporte’s la- 


conic ae wet 

clique won the day, and yet 
more, obtained the sympathy of the 
public, which imagined that the 
‘row’ was a genuine expression of 
general indignation. 

There were loud and bitter com- 
plaints against M. Laporte in 1841 
because he was apparently tardy in 
arranging new and striking ballets 
for the opening of the season. 
‘ Even the despondency of M. La- 
porte at this period,’ to again quote 
the words of Mr. Lumley, ‘ arising, 
sora from the state of his 

alth, about to give way entirely, 
seems to have proceeded as much 
from difficulty in providing good 
dancers and attractive ballets, as 
from the annoyance occasioned by 
the obstructions and manceuvres 
of the vocalists. Although conscious, 
from time to time, that his strength 
was failing in mind as well as in 
body, M. Laporte seems, during this 
last season, to have rallied occa- 
sionally, and to have manifested 
some of his ancient energy, vivacity, 
and spirit.’ 

But Laporte was thoroughly worn 
out by the jarring conflict of his 
administration, to which he had 
never really been equal. He re- 
tired to seek repose and relief for 
his overstrained mind on the close 
of the season, going to his house 
on the banks of the Seine, near 
Corbeil. Mr. Lumley, almost equally 
fatigued with the turmoils of the 
distracting season just past, and by 
various heavy professional labours, 
also left England and went on a 
continental tour. 

The two friends parted with the 
understanding that they were to 
spend a week together at Corbeil 
in the autumn. At Strasburg, 
however, the first letter which Mr. 
Lumley opened gave him the sad 
intelligence of the sudden death of 
his friend. Laporte had 9 of 
disease of the heart, 
probably, by the trials an we 
under which he had for = long a 
time suffered. 

‘The blow was startling,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Lumley. ‘ Horses were 
immediately ordered, and I set off 
in hot haste for Paris.’ Mingled 
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with the deep regret which he felt 
was a curious sense of relief—for he 
was sure that now he would be en- 
abled to give up all connection with 
the theatre, and return to his strictly 
professional career. 

On arriving in Paris he found 
that he had been appointed joint 
executor of the late M. Laporte’s 
will with Mr. Henry Broadwood, 
M.P. His own more urgent busi- 
ness affairs, however, compelled his 
return to London, in order to come 
to some understanding with the 
assignees of Mr. Chambers relative 
to the matters in abeyance between 
them and Laporte’s estate. 

Mr. Lumley was now more than 
ever desirous of freeing himself 
from the trammels of opera manage- 
ment; but he was finally persuaded 
by numerous friends to undertake 
the very position which, he felt 
assured, had hastened the death of 
his friend Laporte. 

With the season of 1842, then, 
Mr. Lumley’s management com- 
menced. He had not accepted the 
dangerous office of Director without 
being fully conscious of its snares 
and perils. During the time when 
he had been associated with M. La- 
porte he had become intimately 
acquainted with the working of the 
vast and complicated machinery 
which he took now under his super- 
vision, and he had already gained a 
considerable influence over all the 

rsons connected with the esta- 

lishment. No man, perhaps, ever 
possessed more persuasive powers 
than Mr. Lumley was endowed 
with, or knew better how to coax a 
refractory performer. He had, too, 
an innate spirit of order; he was 
young and hopeful, and, in truth, 
the greatest difficulty to be sur- 
mounted was ‘ the incessant attempt 
to grasp supreme power on the part 
of la Ville Garde. That difficulty, 
however, would in itself have been 
almost sufficient to deter many men 
from venturing to assume the go- 
vernment of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Lumley succeeded in coming 
to terms with the assignees of Mr. 
Chambers with to the rent 
of the theatre until the sale could 
be completed. Having paid the 
sum which they demanded, the new 
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Director threw open the doors of the 
Opera-house for the season of 1842. 
Happily he had a liberal subscrip- 
tion, and received tangible proofs of 
encouragement from the frequenters 
of the theatre. 

It was in the season of 1842 that 
Rubini bade the stage farewell. 
His last appearance drew crowded 
houses. For some time he had been 
trying to summon resolution to tear 
himself away from the scenes of so 
many triumphs, but had found it 
impossible. When advised by La- 
blache to retire while his laurels 
were yet green, he sighed, and an- 
swered, ‘ Ah, if you but knew how 
difficult I find it to resolve on relin- 
quishing a hundred pounds a day!’ 
When he died he left property to 
the amount of -ninety thousand 
pounds. 

For twenty years Benjamin Lum- 
ley held the direction of the Opera- 
house, with varying fortunes, as he 
relates in a lively, pleasant manner 
in his ‘Reminiscences.’ The first 
year was disturbed by discontents, 
intrigues, troubles of divers kinds, 
conspiracies, and rebellions. 

Signor Costa ruled for many years 
as musical conductor. 

To enter on a detailed chronicle 
of Mr. Lumley’s management would 
be superfluous, as he has told his 
own story so recently and so 
minutely. He introduced to Eng- 
land for the first time many distin- 
guished singers and dancers, and 
several new operas and ballets. 
Among the singers were Jenny Lind, 
and the Mesdames Tadolini, Frez- 
zolini, Sophie Cruvelli, Parodi, Cas- 
tellan, Caroline Duprez, Piccolo- 
mini, Tietjens; Gardoni, Calzolari, 
Fraschini, Ronconi, Beletti, Forna- 
sari, Staudigl, Giuglini. The prin- 
cipal dancers who appeared for the 
first time in England during his 
management were Rosati, Ferraris, 
Lucille Grahn, Marie Taglioni, Adéle 
Dumilitre, Guy Stephan, Pocchini, 
and St. Léon, with numerous minor 
stars. He introduced, after their 
lengthened absence, Madame Sontag 
and the ethereal Taglioni. 

In 1845, Mr. Lumley completed 
the purchase of the Opera-house 
from the assignees of Mr. Chambers, 
for which he gave 105,000/. Inde- 
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pendently of the confusion which 
the disputed bankruptcy of Mr. 
Chambers had involved the theatre, 
the affairs of the establishment had 
for many years been in a state of 
inextricable and interminable litiga- 
tion. Actions in all possible courts 
of law, chancery suits, bankruptcies, 
had hovered over the place like 
clouds of imps, and encumbered the 
property on all sides. The comple- 
tion of the sale had long been re- 
tarded by the impossibility of any 
settlement being come to between 
the assignees of Mr. Chambers and 
the representatives of Mr. Waters. 
It was imperatively necessary to 
await the result of an appeal pend- 
ing in the House of Lords; the in- 
vestigation of the title and the ar- 
rangement of the various and con- 
flicting interests having claims upon 
the property, before the legality of 
the sale could be assured. Finally, 
a decree of the Court of Chancery 
settled the difficulties existing, and 
after the lapse of about fifty years 
the property was freed from its 
numerous legal encumbrances. Pre- 
viously to opening for the season of 
1846, Mr. Lumley entirely renovated 
and freshly decorated the house, at 
a cost of ten thousand pounds. 

1846 was a year of confusion and 
perplexity, a year of disappointment 
and vexation both to Mr. Lumley 
and to his subscribers. A second 
Italian Opera started into being, 
under the title of the Royal Italian 
Opera, at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Signor Costa joined the singers who 
organized this rival establishment, 
and quitted Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
where he was succeeded by Mr. 
Balfe. Perhaps the only singer who 
remained faithful to the Director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre was Lablache. 
The secession of so many distin- 
guished artists, and of a major part 
of the orchestra and chorus, which 
followed Signor Costa, left Mr. 
Lumley’s house in a deplorable 
plight. It was with difficulty that 
the manager could organize a new 
company and a new orchestra. 

The principal speculator in the 
Royal Italian Opera was Signor 
Persiani, whose chief reason for 
starting it was that his wife had not 
received an offer of an engagement 














from the manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. He provided the greater 
portion of the funds necessary for 
the establishment of the house. 
With him was associated Mr. Beale. 

Signor Joseph Persiani was a 
composer, and had produced two or 
three operas, some of which met 
with a moderate success. He was 
born in 1805. Like Signor Costa, 
he had been a pupil of Tritto. 

La Vielle Garde eagerly joined the 
new Opera, and sang at reduced 
salaries in order to assist the esta- 
blishment. 

When it was bruited that a second 
Opera-house was about to open, the 
news was laughed at ‘as something 
too wild to have any reality ;’ and it 
was not until it was positively 
known that the architect was already 
in possession of Covent Garden 
Theatre, with a plan for its entire 
reconstruction, that the rumour 
gained credence. The progress of 
the works was rapid, but they were 
of so complicated a nature that they 
were still in course of process when 
the rehearsals commenced. The 
company was most attractive, and 
comprised the magic npmes of Grisi, 
Mario, Persiani, Tamburini, Ronconi, 
_ With the dancers Fanny Elssler and 

the spirituelle Adéle Dumilatre. 
Afterwards came the youthful Mdlle. 
Alboni, almost unheralded, to gain 
@ success second only to that 
achieved by Jenny Lind. This 
young singer had been heard at 
Milan by Mr. Beale, who mentioned 
her name and extolled her merits to 
Signor Costa, and offered her an 
opportunity ofappearing in England. 
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The scenery, costumes, and decora- 
tions of the new house were magni- 
ficent, and the establishment opened 
triumphantly, in spite of a prophecy 
that the Lord Chamberlain would 
refuse his licence, as a privilege had 
been granted to the old King’s 
Theatre ‘for the exclusive produc- 
tion in perpetuity of Italian Opera.’ 

Mr. Lumley relied for success, in 
this season of 1847, on the coming 
of the ‘Swedish Nightingale.’ She 
did come, and created such an 
excitement, that although nearly 
twenty years have elapsed since the 
April night when her first notes 
were heard, the scene is vividly re- 
membered by those who had share 
in it, and those who simply knew by 
hearsay of the terrors of a ‘ Jenny 
Lind crash.’ 

The ferment into which the public 
mind was thrown during that season 
—1847—seems now scarcely con- 
ceivable. Many feuds, some savagely 
bitter and acrimonious, have been 
recorded in the pages of musical 
history ; but probably none of them 
exceeded in violence and animosity 
the war carried on between the par- 
tisans of Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
those of the Royal Italian Opera. 
This war was styled at the time the 
Opera Fuss. As for the ‘Jenny 
Lind excitement, that will not be 
forgotten while the memory of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre endures. 

The speculation into which Signor 
Persiani and Mr. Beale had entered 
was not successful in a pecuniary 
point of view, and these gentlemen 
did not attempt a repetition of the 
experiment. 

E. C. C. 


UNREQUITED. 


I. 
EW and low were the words I spoke, 
Doubly brief was the cold reply ; 
Yet in that one moment a man’s heart broke, 
And the light went out from his eye! 


II. 
In a little moment of time, 
The bright hopes of a life all paled ; 
A brave man knew he had dared the leap, 
And a proud man knew he had—failed! 


Im. 
Failed! ’tis often a fatal word, 
Fraught with the spirit’s pain ; 
For to fail in some of the ventures of life 
Is never to try them again. 


IV. 
If the fowler hang o’er the cliff, 
Upheld by a treacherous rope, 
Should the frail thing break or the strong man blanch, 
He is lost—and beyond all hope. 


Vv 


So I set my hopes on a word, 
Launched a shell on a boisterous sea; 

And the waves up-rose, and my shell down-sank— 
It can never come back to me! 
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SULKERIES. 


AM about to speak upon a ques- 
tion of domestic architecture. I 
have no new theory to propound 
concerning ventilation, or drainage, 
or other sanitary arrangements ; nor 
have I anything to say about over- 
crowded dwellings, and the number 
of cubic feet of air each person 
ought to have allotted to him in his 
sleeping-room. Such questions, un- 
like the houses and bedrooms they 
relate to, have been already tho- 
py piace any My intention 
upon this occasion is to advocate the 
universal adoption in every dwell- 
ing-house of an institution without 
which no family residence ean be 
deemed complete, I would main- 
tain that every house imperatively 
needs a ‘ sulkery.’ 

In houses already built, and oceu- 
pied, it may, perhaps, be advisable, 
rather than incur the expense and 
annoyance of fresh buildings and 
alterations, to adapt some existing 
apartment — some out-of-the-way 
housekeeper’s room, some long dis- 
used lumber-room, even some an- 
cient coal-cellar (if dry, and capable 
of admitting daylight)—to the pur- 
pose; but in all new erections, 
proper vision for a ‘sulkery’ 
should form as essential a of 
the architect’s plan as the dining- 
room itself. 

It is quite possible—so slow is 
mankind at large in comprehending 
any novel idea — that I may be 
asked, ‘What isasulkery?’ I an- 
swer, simply, it isa kind of sanctum, 
a retreat—a den, if you will—in 
which the head of the house can, 
when afflicted with ill-temper, shut 
himself up, away from all other 
members of the family, and there re- 
main in strict seclusion, until again 
fitted to associate with his kind. 

The bachelor living in chambers 
cannot appreciate the necessity of a 
sulkery. He has but to turn the 
key of his outer door, and isolate 
himself from the world. In well- 
appointed houses there is the ‘ li- 
brary’ and the master’s ‘study.’ 
But these, though somewhat ap- 
proaching it in character, are neither 
of them, strictly speaking, a ‘sulk- 


ery.’ Your library is open to your 
family, your guests. Even your 
study is accessible. Your wife, 
your sons, your daughters, your 
very housekeeper may intrude upon 
you there. They will, if properly 
behaved, declare their reverence for 
the a mt by knocking at the 
door before they enter, which they 
would probably not do with any other 
room. But that is all: they still 
come in. But in your ‘sulkery 
proper there is none of this. No 

nocking at that door! Once get a 
‘sulkery’ thoroughly established, 
and there needs no painted caution 
of ‘Trespassers beware!’ There is 
an understood prohibition, a lex non 
scripta, which says plainly as though 
the words were stuck up in black 
and white, ‘ No admission even upon 
business !" 

Not even upon business of the 
most pressing, urgent kind can ad- 
mission to the sulkery be allowed. 
No matter who may want to see its 
occupant, he is ‘not at home,’ Nor 
need there be any hesitation in 

such an assertion on the 


making 

ground of its untruthfulness. The 
man who requires the seclusion of 
his ‘sulkery,’ is, in fact, not ‘in.’ 
How can a man be ‘in,’ who has so 
recently been put out? 


The ‘sulkery’ should be, when- 
ever practicable, in some outlying 
wing of the main building (I have 
known a case, as I have already 
hinted, in which a very satisfactory 
one was constructed out of what had 
been a coal-cellar), It should, if 
peseiine, be situated on the ground 

oor, The man who is in need of 
temporary envurien in his ‘ sulkery’ 
will not be in @ good state of mind 
for mounting staircases, It should, 
above all things, be well apart from 
the rooms commonly used by the 
family. No sound of life's ordinary 
business, still less of anything like 
mirth or enjoyment on the part of 
other members of the household, 
should be allowed to penetrate its 
walls. Lacking this precaution, the 
‘sulkery’ would be deprived of all 
advantage to the patient. 

I have said the patient. Shall I 
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recall the word? Why should I? 
A family is, after all, a microcosm ; 
and that which passes in the world 
at large has ever its counterpart in 
the restricted circle of a household. 
Society builds lunatic asylums— 
maisons de santé, what not?—for 
those of its members whom it would 
not be well to leave at liberty; so 
in the little world of a family under 
somewhat similar circumstances I 
would have a ‘ sulkery.’ 

For what is it, in truth —this 
anger, this ill-humour, this sulking 
—call it what you will—what but a 
temporary madness ? 

You doubt it? Then let me ask 
what you say to this? Here is a 
certificate for you; drawn up in all 
accordance with the forms prescribed 
by law; one upon which no keeper 
of an asylum could refuse to re- 
ceive a patient; and yet it is but 
the description of a very angry 


man :— 

‘I, the undersigned A. B., hereby 
certify that I have personally ex- 
amined C. D., and that the said C. D. 
is a person of unsound mind, and a 
proper person to be taken charge of 
and detained under care and treat- 
ment, and that I have formed this 
— upon the following grounds, 


*1. Facts indicating insanity ob- 
served by myself. 
* His aspect is wild and menacing; 
his eyebrows are knitted; his eyes 
and sparkling ; his lips 
are retracted, his canine teeth 
shown ; his nostrils are dilated ; his 
speech is loud, vociferous, and in- 
coherent; he walks about the room, 
breaking the furniture, and asserting 
that he is surrounded by enemies. 
* 2. Other facts indicating insanity 
communicated to me by others. 
‘His wife tells me that his lan- 
guage is blasphemous, contrary to 
his usual manner; that he threatens 
to take, her life or ‘his own; and that 
he accuses her, without the slightest 
reason, of having “ aggravated ” 
him; she being, in reality, a perfect 
lamb for quietness and amiability. 
‘His man servant informs me that 


his master is totally incapable of re- 
membering the nature and uses of 
objects around him; so much so, 
that on his offering him the boot- 


jack, he, instead of applying it to its 
proper purpose, seemed to imagine 
it to be a warlike weapon, and at 
once hurled it at my informant’s 
head.’ 

Now, who shall say the patient 
described above is fit to be at large? 
No, let us slightly paraphrase Ham- 
let’s address to the fair Ophelia, and 
bid him 


*Go, get thee to a sulkery.’ 


For the patient thus described, as 
for those to deal with whose more 
lasting madness society has built 
asylums, the first essential is seclu- 
sion—total seclusion, where his dis- 
organised mental state will lead him 
to do no harm, either to himself or 
others. We have retreats for down- 
right madmen, whence they not un- 
frequently depart restored to reason. 
For the momentary madman, car- 
ried away by anger and ill-temper, 
let us have ‘ sulkeries’ at home. 
An hour or two of solitude and re- 
flection for such would work a won- 
drous cure, and, I have little doubt, 


- prevent a week or more of ‘ grumpi- 


ess’ and ill-humour. 

The sulkery may or may not have 
books in it. That entirely depends 
upon the usual habits (whether 
studious or otherwise) of the patient. 
But as we have already said, it must 
not be the library. There must be 
no excuse for any one’s intrusion in 
search of any particular book. The 
occupant of the sulkery must be 
alone—quite alone, during his treat- 
ment. I have been for some time 
debating in my own mind whether 
or not the sulkery should have a 
bell to communicate with the ser- 
vants. Upon mature reflection I 
think the bell should be allowed. It 
will tend materially to calm the 
patient’s mind to know that, while no 
one can come near him unless he 
chooses, he has still the power of 
summoning a human being to his 
presence when he pleases. ‘The bell 
is not at all likely to be used, but it 
will comfort him to know there is a 
bell. In fact, when the bell does ring, 
it may be taken as a sign of the 
patient’s speedy convalescence. As 
soon as he is in a state to ring for 
servants, he is very nearly fit to mix 
once more with his fellow-creatures . 
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The sulkery should contain writing 
materials, pens, ink, and paper; es- 
ial care being taken that they are 
ept in the very highest state of 
excellence. A scratchy pen or cloggy 
ink is more calculated to neutralize 
the benefits sought in the sulkery 
than anything of which I know. 
Good pens, ink, and paper 
should be always there—but on no 
account either sealing wax or postage 
stamps! 

The patient should be allowed to 
write anything he pleases, but to 
send nothing off. No letter or other 
writing must be despatched from the 
sulkery, until the writer has time to 
read and reconsider it after his cure 
is complete. 

The sulkery should be builtas far 
as possible away from the hall door. 
The sound of the knocker, or door- 
bell, must not be allowed to penetrate 
its walls. A postman’s knock, or a 
tradesman ringing at the bell, es- 

ially about the time the quarter’s 
ills are falling due, is apt very 
seriously to retard the patient's re- 
covery. Should his avocations be 
such that immediate attention to his 
correspondence is absolutely neces- 
sary, it may possibly be advisable, 
though I am far from recommending 
it, that his letters should be pushed 
under the sulkery door to him. But 
even to this rule there must be an 
exception. Under whatever circum- 
stances, and all orders he may have 
given to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, no letter, on the outside of which 
is printed in black ink, ‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service. Private!’ and 
which looks, feels, or smells like a 
claim for Income Tax must be al- 
lowed to reach him until he emerges 
cured from the sulkery. 

As to the style of diet for the pa- 
tient under treatment, I scarce know 
what to say. It must vary with 
the requirements of each particular 
case. Under no _ circumstances 
must ‘humble pie’ be insisted 
upon as a portion of his food. This 
would seriously retard his recovery. 

Where the attack is acute, violent, 
and sudden, there will be no food 
needed in the sulkery at all. The 
cure will probably be effected in an 
hour or two, and the patient suffi- 
ciently restored by dinner-time to 
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take his place at the family table, 
as though nothing had occurred to 
him. Or if not this, he will, by the 
time that he gets hungry, have so 
far recovered as to be able to ring 
his bell (an act in itself, as I haveal- 
ready said, denoting convalescence), 
and order what he wants. In cases, 
however, which seem more of a 
chronic character, in which the pa- 
tient keeps to his sulkery for days 
together, he must of course be fed. 
Considerable care will be required 
in such cases. Not only must the 
kind of food he likes best be studied, 
but the time and mode of supplying 
him therewith must be considered. 
It would never do for an intrusive 
servant to burst in upon him with- 
out ceremony whenever it seemed, 
in such servant’s judgment, time 
to lay the cloth. This would de- 
feat my whele scheme of sulkeries, 
No; the patient’s habits must be 
watched. He will of course occa- 
sionally step out for fresh air and 
exercise. At all such times advan- 
tage should be taken of his absence 
silently to place a meal upon his 
table, and at the same time to dust, 
arrange, and in winter time make 
up the fire in the sulkery. Nor let it 
be thought that these brief absences 
would be too irregular and un- 
certain to be trusted. I have noticed 
among those patients whose length- 
ened dwellings in their sulkeries has 
induced me to distinguish their 
cases as chronic, an extraordinary 
tendency to make their punts 
fitful and wayward strollings-out 
coincident with meal-times. Of course 
there is no method in their madness, 
but so potent is the influence of 
habit on the human mind, that they 
almost invariably turn out just when 
it is time to lay the cloth. But then, 
let it not be forgotten the chronic 
cases are not the most severe ones. 
And now a word about this walk- 
ing out for air and exercise which is 
so necessary for patients whose at- 
tack lasts more than a few hours— 
for those who let the sun go down 
upon their wrath, and keep to their 
solitude beyond a day. How are 
they to go out for ever so short a 
time from their sulkeries, and yet 
keep up their seclusion? Theques- 
tion is a difficult one, I grant. It 











would be well if every sulkery could 
have its own exercise ground and 
pleasure garden attached as our 
asylums have. But, considering the 
value of land, especially in or near 
great cities, this is more than we 
hope for. In fact, the patient, 
when he goes out, must in a great 
measure take his chance. His im- 
mediate family, of course, know that 
he does not wish to be approached 
or spoken to. But none the less is 
he at the mercy of any chance 
visitor or friend who may drop in. 
All I can say in such a case is—the 
worse luck for the friend or visitor! 
Worse also for the patient doubtless. 
A friend of mine once hit upon 
an admirable mode of insuring se- 
clusion even while he walked about 
among his fellow-men, when such 
seclusion was required by his frame 
of mind. My friend invariably had 
two hats in wear, a white one and a 
black one. I will do him the justice 
of admitting that it was the latter 
that was far more frequently seen 
upon his head. Why this eulo- 
gium? you will ask. What supe- 
rior merit was it in him that his hat 
was more often black than white? 
I will tell you. At the period of 
which I speak, my grand idea of 
sulkeries had not been given to the 
world. My friend had no retreat 
in which he could, when necessary, 
shut himself up till he regained his 
temper; so he resorted to the plan 
of different coloured hats. It was 
thoroughly well known to all his 
family and friends that when the 
hat he wore was white, he was in an 
ill-humour, and was on no account 
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to be spoken to; and so go where 
he would, he was to all intents and 
purposes secluded. In fact, my 
friend’s white hat—like the yellow 
flag hoisted by ships in quarantine 
—was a well-understood signal, and 
cautioned all who saw it to keep at 
a respectful distance. 

It would be a great aid to my 
proposed institution of sulkeries if 
signalling by divers coloured hats 
were universally adopted. 

But I have said my say. I have 
enunciated the broad principles of 
my idea—have thrown out such 
hints for the working out of its 
minor details as seemed to me ne- 
cessary. I claim no copyright or 
patent in the notion. I shall not 
register it like Pepper’s Ghost, nor 
will I enter it at Stationers’ Hall; I 
claim no royalty for the use of it, 
nor will any colourable imitation of 
it be met by an ex parte injunction. 
I give the notion to the world at 
large. Society may make use of it 
without any infringement of any 
patent. 

In fact, I want itdone. The more 
it is adopted the better pleased shall 
Ibe. I seek no personal reward; I 
am careless even of fame. I do not 
so much as ask that my name shall go 
down to posterity in connection with 
the institution. But believing ho- 
nestly that it would be conducive 
to the happiness of humanity I do 
wish for its general adoption, so 
that—in the words of advertising 
purveyors of sewing machines and 
other domestic requirements—there 
shall be ‘no home without a— 
sulkery.’ B. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XX, anp Last. 
THE COMMERCE. OF THE PRESENT. 
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N former chapters we have at- 
tempted, by sketching the lives 
of some of the most famous and influ- 
ential English merchants, to illus- 
trate the character and progress of 
British commerce during several 
centuries. Here, by way of conclu- 
sion to our narrative, it will be well 
to pile up some notes on the general 
condition to which commerce has 
been brought, in the present day, by 
the ever-increasing wants of civiliza- 
tion, and the ever-growing enter- 
prise of the merchants and manu- 
facturers who set themselves to 
satisfy those wants. 

In 1865 there were brought into 
Great Britain and Ireland, for do- 
mestic use and for exportation, about 
200,000,000/. worth of goods of all 
sorts; while the value of British 


and Irish produce and manufactures 
despatched to various parts of the 
world, amounted to 165,862,407. To 
effect these transfers, 44,510 vessels, 
with an aggregate burthen of 
12,164,253 tons, entered the British 
ports during the year; and in the 
same period, 12,817,442 tons of goods 
were exported, in 48,181 vessels. Of 
the total quantity of articles pro- 
duced or manufactured at home for 
home consumption, and conveyed 
from place to place by rail and 
Waggon, canal and cart, it is not 
easy to make an estimate. It is 
enough, however, to give occupa- 
tion to an immense machinery of 
traffic, and to afford employment to 
half the population of the country, 
as merchants, manufacturers, shop- 
men, clerks, or labourers. Farmers 
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and their subordinates, even, are 
members of the mercantile com- 
munity. The corn and cattle that 
they produce and send to market 
are really the grand staple of our 
trade. To understand the extent 
and ramifications of English com- 
merce, we must look first at the 
appliances by which the nation is 
supplied with necessary food, and 
at the natural products which are 
the basis of all manulacturing and 
mercantile energy. 

If farmers are merchants on a 
small scale, it is the chief business 
of many of our wealthiest and most 
influential merchants, strictly so 
called, to eke out our insufficient 
native supplies of food with importa- 
tions from foreign countries. Of 
wheat, 3,580,313 quarters were last 
year reported as having been grown 
for sale in England; and in addi- 
tion thereto, 21,342,000 cwt. were 
brought from other parts, about 
two-fifths being from Russia, a 
third from Prussia, Denmark, and 
the German States, an eighth from 
France, and a fifteenth from the 
United States and British North 
America. In 1864, on the other 
hand, the abundant crops of America 
furnished nearly half of the quan- 
tity brought from abroad, and there 
was a corresponding diminution in 
the supplies of Eastern Europe. 
In 1862, again, a year of scarcity to 
England, no less than 41,033,000 
cwt. of wheat were collected from 
foreign countries, to supply the 
deficiency. So {it is with barley, 
oats, and other grain. Whatever 
is required to complete the supplies 
necessary to meet the wants of the 
English market, is imported from 
Europe or America. Always, how- 
ever, the trade of London is chiefly 
in foreign grain. In 1865, the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange saw the transfer 
of974,295 quarters of wheat, and 
587,006 of barley, three-tenths of 
each ‘being British, seven-tenths 
foreign ; while of 2,252,653 quarters 
of oats disposed of in the same 
market, only a tenth part was grown 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Considerably more than half the 
bread eaten in’ England is thus 
made of foreign grain. More than 
half our meat is of native growth ; 
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yet the quantity brought over from 
the Continent is very considerable. 
Last year 283,271 head of oxen, 
bulls and cows, 914,170 sheep and 
lambs, and 132,943 pigs were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom; 
inaking a total of 1,330,384 beasts, 
against 813,338 imported in 1864, 
and 608,823 in 1863; so that, if 
eastern Europe has sent us the 
cattle-plague, it has also sent us 
cattle enongh to replace, over and 
over again, those that we have lost 
by disease. No one knows how 
many beasts are slaughtered and 
disposed of in country districts. It 
appears, however, that in 1865 
there were 346,975 cows and oxen, 
1,514,926 sheep and lambs, and 
32,179 pigs brought to London for 
sale at Smithfield market. 

There is hardly a single kind of 
food, from hams to caviare, and 
from potatoes to truffles, that we do 
not get from abroad. All the farm- 
yards of Europe help to meet the 
necessities of the population of Eng- 
land, too numerous to be fed exclu- 
For 
many articles of diet that are now 
almost necessaries of life, we are 
altogether dependent upon foreign 
countries. So it is, especially with 
sugar, tea, and coffee. Of sugar, 
509,357 tons were received in Eng- 
land in 1865, nearly half coming 
from the British West Indies and 
British Guiana, about a fourth from 
Cuba and Porto Rico, a little from 
Brazil, and most of the remainder 
from the Mauritius, India, Java, and 
the Philippine Islands. For the 
same period, the imports of tea 
amounted to 43,448 tons, about one 
twenty-fourth being East Indian 
and Japanese, the rest Chinese. Of 
coffee, more than thrice as much 
being entered in British ports and 
reshipped for foreign sale, 13,722 
tons were imported for home con- 
sumption; two-thirds being the 
produce of Ceylon, a fourth coming 
from Jamaica and other British pos- 
sessions, and most of the rest from 
Central America. Real Mocha coffee 
is a thing now rarely sold. In the 
year 1865, every inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom, including chil- 
dren, consumed, upon an average, 
a pound of coffee, three pounds and 
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a quarter of tea, and forty-one 
pounds of sugar. 

With tea and coffee the whole- 
sale dealers ought to do nothing 
beyond importing and retailing them 
to the grocers. If they mix with 
them sloe-leaves and chicory, to 
speak of nothing worse, they do it 
in despite of the laws of honest 
trading. But in sugar-refining, 
legitimate occupation is found for 
a great many huge establishments, 
with several thousand labourers 
employed in them. Bristol still is, 
as it has been since the days when 
sugar was first brought over by its 
merchants from the West Indies, 
the head-quarters of this branch of 
trade; and the refining works of 
Messrs. Finzel, Son, and Company, 
facing the Avon on one side, and 
Counterslip on the other, are now 
the largest in the world. Built in 
1846, to replace others that had been 
burnt down, they are constructed 
almost entirely of iron and stone, 
the cost of erection being about 
250,000l. In them work is regularly 
given to more than five hundred 
persons, besides the expenditure of 
as many tons of coal every week, in 


the employmert of steam-power, 
equal in all to about 800 horse- 


power. Here the coarse brown 
sugar, darkened and tainted by 
gluten, lime, and caramel, is puri- 
fied and allowed to shape itself in 
its natural crystals. This is done 
by first melting it and passing ‘it 
through bag-filters, made of thick 
cotton cloth, which is placed in a 
thick metal tube, and closed at the 
bottom, so that no outlet exists for 
the liquid except through the 
meshes or interstices of the cloth. 
Much cleansed thereby, the liquid is 
next poured into a filter of bone- 
black, or animal charcoal, which 
takes from it all remaining impu- 
rities, and yields a colourless syrup 
ready to be crystallized in the va- 
cuum pans—vessels furnished with 
steam-pipes, which keep every por- 
tion of the syrup at boiling-pitch, 
while an air-pump extracts most of 
the water contained in it. After 
that, the molasses, or uncrystalli- 
zable part of the sugar, is drained 
off, and the remainder is hardened 
into conical loaves. 
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Bristol is famous as the centre of 
other branches of industry, out- 
growths of the old trade of the 
town. All the world knows of the 
quaint manufactory in which the 
Messrs. Wills prepare for use a large 
portion of the 17,122 tons of tobacco 
that annually enter the country, and 
serve as a sort of food to vast num- 
bers of people ; and of the yet older 
establishment in which the Messrs. 
Fry convert the raw cocoa-berries 
into various beverages and sweet- 
meats. In Bristol, also, is one of 
the largest and oldest breweries ex- 
isting, started in 1788, with the 
special object of providing porter 
for the West Indian market, though 
now finding most of its business 
with the neighbouring counties, 
under the name of the Old Porter 
Brewery. 

Burton-upon-Trent, however, is, 
of course, the metropolis of the 
brewing trade. There, Allsopp’s 
Brewery alone covers thirty acres 
of ground, giving employment to 
nearly a thousand workmen, and 
producing, on an average, nearly 
50,000 gallons of ale each day in the 
year. The Emperor of the French, 
it is said, after a visit to Allsopp’s 
works, engaged some experienced 
men to introduce the method of 
brewing there adopted into France. 
But he could not take home the 
Trent, and without Trent water it 
is impossible to produce Burton 
ale. 

Besides the vast quantities of ale 
and beer consumed in England, 
516,366 barrels, valued at 2,060,369/., 
were, in 1865, sent to foreign coun- 
tries and the colonies. On the other 
hand, 23,100 puncheons of brandy, 
33,500 puncheons; of rum, and 
114,250 pipes of wine were received 
from abroad for English use. All 
the rum came from the West Indies ; 
most of the brandy from France. Of 
the wine, nearly half was Spanish, 
about a quarter Portuguese, and a 
fifth French, the remainder being 
chiefly Italian and Rhenish, with a 
very scanty supply from the Cape. 
It is satisfactory to learn that Ca 
wine is being banished from the 
market. In 1859, more than 8,500 
pipes were imported; in 1865 there 
were hardly 450 pipes, and of these 
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uraging & 

ce for the light 

, Italy, Greece, and 

Hungary, not only over such vile 
concoctions as Cape port and sherry, 
but over] the inferior and doctored 


products of Spanish and Portuguese 
vin 


tage. 

Nor does there seem to be any 
real ground for ‘dread as to the 
working of the Cobden Treaty in 
another way. Alarmists have 
threatened us with a speedy empty- 
ing of our coal-mines; and we have 
been told that, while it is the duty 
of every English householder to be 
as careful of his fuel as he can, our 
governors have acted very wickedly 
in sanctioning the sale of it to 
foreigners. It is true that the con- 
tinental states are every year ob- 
taining larger stores of coal from 
England; and in 1865 the exporta- 
tion amounted to 9,189,021 tons, 
reported to be worth 4,431,492/.; but 
we can 8 them that and more. 
The best statisticians tell us that, 
assuming our inability to work the 
mines at a greater depth than 4000 
feet, the known coal-fields will be 
able to meet all probable demands 
for the next thousand years. Before 
the thousand years are over, we may 
be certain either that new supplies 
will be discovered, or that. new 
modes of working, enabling us to 
get lower down than now.is possible, 
will be found out, or that advancing 
science will detect some altogether 
new ways of producing light and 
heat. That contingency is the like- 
liest of all, Surely, before long, the 
coal-fire will be as antiquated as the 
yule-log, and for striking a light the 
match will be as old-fashioned as 
the flint. 

At present, however, King Coal 
is monarch absolute. We cannot 
cook our food or warm our houses 
without’ it. Without it those won- 
derful manufacturing  establish- 
ments that are the chief causes of 
our commercial greatness in mo- 
dern times could not possibly be 
carried on. 

In England and Wales there are 
seventeen coal-fields. By far the 
largest of them is that of South 
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Wales. Out of the fuel which it 
contains might be shaped a moun- 
tain with a height three times that 
of Snowdon, and a base of a thou- 
sand square miles. Its greatest 
thickness is 10,000 feet, exceeding 
that of any other in the world, save 
the basin of Nova Scotia. Its pre- 
sent yield is 9,000,000 tons @ year, 
and the same annual produce may 
be drawn from it for two milleniums 
to come. Next to it in size is the 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire coal-field, 
which yields more than 12,000,000 
tons a year, and can go on doing so 
for seven centuries without being 
exhausted. In it there are 541 
collieries, spread over a surface of 
760 square miles. The great Dur- 
ham and Northumberland basin, 
which furnishes Newcastle coal, 
covers an area of 460 miles, and con- 
tains 268 collieries, whence are dug 
about 16,000,000 tons of coal each 
year. The Lancashire district, with 
half the area, yields about half as 
much coal, though giving work to 
390 collieries. The other English 
deposits are all much smaller, and, 
taken altogether, do not furnish as 
much coal as the Durham and Nor- 
thumberland district. Some of 
them, like the famous Coalbrook 
Dale field, in Shropshire, are already 
nearly exhausted. In Scotland there 
is one vast deposit touching the 
southern slope of the Grampian 
Hills, with an area of about 1720 
square miles, at present yielding less 
than 10,000,000 tons a year. Alto- 
gether, Great Britain now produces 
nearly 70,000,000 tons each year, 
less than half that quantity being 
drawn from all other parts of the 
world. Even if there be excuse for 
fearing that we are using up our 
fuel too fast, it is evident that we 
are using it to wonderful advantage. 
‘ We are living,’ as Robert Stephen- 
son once said, ‘in an age when the 
pent-up rays of that sun which 
shone upon the great carboniferous 
forests of past ages are being libe- 
rated to set in motion our mills and 
factories, to carry us with great 
rapidity over the earth’s surface, 
and to propel our fleets, regardless 
of wind and tide, with unerring 
regularity over the ocean.’ 

The chief commercial advantage 
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resulting from the increase in the 
coal trade has been its advancement 
of iron mining and iron manufac- 
ture. In 1741, before charcoal and 
coke furnaces were introduced, only 
17,350 tons of iron were produced in 
the whole of Great Britain. In 
1848, the quantity was eighty times 
as great. In 1857 it had risen to 
3:659,447 tons. In 1865 it was cer- 
tainly not less than 4,200,000 tons. 
Of Scotch pig iron, about 1,164,000 
tons were produced, chiefly in La- 
narkshire and Ayrshire. Quite as 
much came from Glamorganshire 
and Monmouthshire, and about 
40,000 tons from Flint and Denbigh- 
shire. Of the English, iron-fields, 
the Northumberland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire district yielded about 
750,000 tons, the Derbyshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Cumberland about a 
third as much. From Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire were drawn 
some 900,000 tons, and from Shrop- 
shire and its neighbourhood about a 
quarter as much. The market 
worth of this pig-iron was not less 
than 12,000,000/., and it was reduced 
from about 12,000,000 tons of iron- 


ore by means of nearly 700 blast 
furnaces. 
In most of these furnaces the 


same rule is observed. ‘The crude 
iron,’ says Mr. William Fairbairn, 

is melted in a hollow fire, and par- 
tially decarbonized by the action of 
a blast of air forced over its surface 
by a fan or blowing engine. The 
carbon, having a greater affinity for 
the oxygen than for the iron, com- 
bines with it, and passes off as car- 
bonic acid.’ ‘This constitutes what 
is called the refining process. 
Partly purifying the iron, it adds to 
it other impurities drawn from the 
fuel, and these and others have to 
be removed by puddling. Here the 
iron is separated from the fire by a 
bridge or partition and lodged in a 
reverberating furnace formed of 
iron plates fastened by iron tie-bars 
and lined with fire-brick. A cur- 
rent of hot air induces the flame to 
play upon the iron. ‘In the furnace 
the iron is kept in a state of fusion, 
whilst the workman, called the 
puddler, by means of a rake or rab- 
ble, agitates the metal so as to ex- 
pose, as far as he is able, the whole 
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of the charge to the action of the oxy- 
gen passing over it from the fire. By 
this means the carbon is oxidised, and 
the metal is gradually reduced to a 
tough, pasty condition, and subse- 
quently to a granular form, some- 
what resembling heaps of boiled 
rice with the grains greatly enlarged. 
In this condition of the furnace the 
cinder or earthy impurities yield to 
the intense heat and flow off from 
the mass over the bottom ina highly 
fluid state. At intervals in the pro- 
cess, portions of oxides of iron, 
hammer-scales, scoriz, arid, in some 
cases, limestone and common salt, 
are thrown upon the molten iron, 
and form a fluid slag, which assists 
in oxidising the carbon and remov- 
ing the magnesia, sulphur, and other 
impurities of the iron. The iron at 
this stage is comparatively pure, and 
quickly becomes capable of agglu- 
tination. The puddler then collects 
the metallic granules or particles 
with his rabble, and rolls them to- 
gether, backwards and forwards, 
over the hearth, into balls of conve- 
nient dimensions, about the size of 
thirteen-inch shells, when he re- 
moves them from the furnace to be 
subjected to the action of the ham- 
mer or mechanical pressure neces- 
sary to give to the iron homogeneity 
and fibre. It is thus reduced to the 
form of a flat bar, and is then cut 
into convenient lengths by the 
shears. These pieces are again 
piled or faggotted together into con- 
venient heaps and reheated in the 
furnace. As soon as a faggot thus 
prepared has been heated to the 
welding temperature, it is passed 
through the roughing-rolls to re- 
duce it to the form of a bar, and 
then through the finishing-rolls, 
where the required form and size are 
given to it, either round or square 
bars, plates, or the like.’ 

Most of the iron used in England 
is of English extraction, although 
in 1865 there were 51,464 tons im- 
ported from foreign countries, the 
chief being Sweden. Most of the 
copper is of foreign production, the 
imports of last year being 556,588 
tons, of which half was Chilian. It 
is principally with iron, copper, and 
the mixture of copper and zinc in 
brass that the great tool manufac- 
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tories of the country are carried on, 
wonderful sources of profit in them- 
selves, and yet greater sources of 
profit as agents in the manufacture 
of cotton, wool, and other staples 
of our national wealth. If we look 
at one or two of the numerous 
monster establishments devoted to 
iron manufactures throughout the 
country, we may form some notion 
of its importance. One of the most 
notable of all is that founded at 
Manchester in 1817, by the same 
Mr. Fairbairn from whom we have 
just been quoting. Of his personal 
history a charming sketch appears 
in Mr. Smiles’s recent volume of 
‘Industrial Biography.’ In the 
works now carried on by Messrs. 
Fairbairn and Sons, are comprised 
a vast foundry and forge; a great 
boiler-yard, with machinery for 
rivet making, shearing, and punch- 
ing; a bridge-yard in which iron 
bridges of all sorts and sizes are 
manufactured in bits and sent to all 
parts of the world ready for putting 
together ; a millwrights’ factory con- 
taining blacksmith’s forges, with 
turning, planing, and fitting shops 
of various kinds ; and a huge engine 
yard with every appliance for mak- 
ing and rubbing up all descriptions 
of steam-engines. 

Yet larger is the establishment of 
Messrs. Platt Brothers and Co., at 
Oldbam, known as the Hartford 
Works. In it more than 5000 men 
and boys are constantly employed, 
to whom at least 250,000/. are paid 
each year in wages alone. Its 
various forges, foundries, work- 
shops, and yards cover twenty 
acres of ground, and consume each 
week about 500 tons of coal and 150 
tons of coke, which, by help of 
fifteen steam-engines, with an aggre- 
gate power exceeding that of 2500 
horses, convert some 450 tons of 
ron every week into machinery of 
various sorts. Theiron reaches the 
works in the crude state to which it 
s reduced by the blast furnaces. 
It is puddled and brought into a 
malleable condition before being 
conveyed to the smiths’ shop, there 
to be submitted to an iron-cutting 
saw capable of revolving a thousand 
times in a minute, and passing in 
cach revolution through a trough of 
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cold water to prevent it from becom~ 
ing too hot by friction with the 
metal. The iron bars thus cut into 
the proper lengths are next pressed 
between revolving rollers, which give 
them a perfectly smooth and uniform 
surface. Then they are conveyed 
to the turning and fitting shops, 
‘which,’ we are told, ‘ for extent and 
completeness stand unrivalled in 
the world. On the floors of the 
buildings set apart for these pro- 
cesses, hundreds of turning lathes 
and of planing, shaping, slotting, 
boring, and screw-cutting machines 
are to be seen at work. In one 
room we see a planing machine with 
a bed large enough to hold one half 
of the framework of a large power- 
loom, the cutting tools of which are 
so adjusted that all the portions of 
the trame which require planing 
are acted upon at one time; while 
in another we find a shaping ma- 
chine, manufactured at great cost, 
devoted to the production of a tiny 
bracket. One turning lathe will be 
found reducing the face of a huge 


. cylinder—the chisel, as the cylinder 


turns slowly round, paring the hard 
metal with as much apparent ease 
as though it were chalk; while}at 
another, an active lad is turning off 
small iron screws by the gross.’ 
The different parts of the various 
machines that are to be produced 
are forged and shaped in different 
rooms. They are finally taken into 
the fitting-up rooms, there to be 
put together and prepared for dis- 
tribution to the wholesale dealers 


and shipping agents. All sorts of 


machinery are made in this vast 
establishment, but its chief business 
is in the construction of appliances 
for cotton and woollen manufacture. 
It is calculated that in it could be 
produced each week the éntire fit- 
tings and furnishings for a mill of 
20,000 spindles for preparing and 
spinning either cotton or wool, as 
well as for a weaving shed of 200 
looms in which the yarn thus manu- 
factured is to be made into cloth. 
Enumeration, in the order of their 
use, of the chief of these machines 
will enable us to understand the 
general process of cotton manufac- 
ture. The first machine produced 
at tho Hartford Works is for use, 
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not in England, but in the cotton- 
growing countries. The Messrs. 
Platt are famous for their double- 
acting Macarthy gins, by which 
eight pounds of clean cotton may 
be separated from the pods and 
seeds in an hour by an ordinary 
workman, and an adaptation of the 
Macarthy principle to steam power, 
which can do the work four or five 
times as quickly. The cotton thus 
cleaned being brought to England 
and sent to the cotton mill, is first 
submitted to a machine called the 
opener, by which the fibre is opened 
up, and any dirt, sand, dry leaves, 
or other impurities mixed up with 
it are removed. Special need for 
this machine has arisen by the forced 
substitution, during the last few 
years, of Indian and other cotton for 
the cleaner produce of America. 
Surat cotton, that till lately was 
almost worthless, and that is still 
unavailable for old-fashioned ma- 
chinery, can now be purified and 
smoothed out so as to uncoil with- 
out injury to the fleece. Then it is 
passed on to the carding machine. 
By this the fibre is combed and 
freed from finer impurities. One 
carding engine is sufficient for the 
coarser yarns; those intended for 
more delicate use are submitted to 
two, a breaker and a finisher. ‘The 
cotton which enters the carding 
engine in a fleece leaves it in the 
shape of a narrow riband called a 
sliver, which is then passed in suc- 
cession through various machines, 
known as the drawing, slubbing, 
intermediate, and roving frames. 
The object of these machines is the 
same throughout, the drawing, 
straightening, and elongating of the 
cotton fibres, until, when it leaves 
the roving frame, the sliver assumes 
the shape of a softly-twisted cord, 
which is now ready for the throstle- 
frame or the spinning-mule, by 
which it is further extenuated and 
twisted into yarn. The throstle or 
water-frame is chiefly used for spin- 
ning twist for warps or coarse 
numbers, while the finer qualities 
of twist and the bulk of the weft 


are oy upon the mule.’ When, a 
hundred years ago, Hargreaves in- 
vented his spinning-jeuny, every 
thread of cotton was spun sepa- 
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rately and by hand. Now, many of 
Platt’s mules contain twelve hundred 
spindles, each one able to do the 
work of several dozen men, and 
adapted to produce every sort of 
thread, from the stout twist used in 
the manufacture of rough cotton 
sheetings to the slender threads 
which go to the making of the most 
transparent muslins. 

When the cotton is made into 
calico or muslin, it is subjected to 
further mechanical operations in 
bleaching, printing, and dyeing, and 
then it passes into the hands of the 
wholesale dealer or warehouseman. 
Often all these businesses are con- 
ducted by the same masters, the 
millowner having at once spinning, 
weaving, and printing works in one 
or other of the great cotton districts, 
and monster warehouses in such 
great centres of the trade as Man- 
chester or Glasgow. At other times 
the businesses are distinct. The 
establishment of Messrs. James and 
William Scott and Company at 
Glasgow, for example, is confined to 
spinning and weaving. Their works, 
however, cover five acres of ground, 
and give employment to more than 
two thousand people. In the spin- 
ning-houses 125,000 spindles are 
constantly at work, using up some 
1,200,000 pounds of cotton in a year 
and in theweaving-houses 1 5,000,000 
yards of muslin are annually pro- 
duced by 2000 looms. Quite as large 
is the printing establishment of 
Messrs. James Black and Co., of the 
same city, whose works in Dumbar- 
tonshire contain five-and-twenty 
printing machines, each of which 
finishes about 1,000,000 yards of 
calico or muslin every year. These 
concerns seem large’ enough, but 
Mr. John Rylands, of Wigan, adds 
to spinning and printing works as 
large half a dozen other businesses 
of equal magnitude. About forty 
years ago, when he was thirteen, he 
spent the pocket-money allowed to 
him by his father, who made a 
living for himself as a draper, in 
buying a little warp and weft, which 
his old nurse helped him to turn 
into calico. That he sold, and so 
was able to buy other material, and 
thence step by step to build up an 
extensive trade for himself. The 





has enabled him to keep all its 
ramifications in his own hands and 
under his own directions. He now 
obtains coal from collieries of his 


— flax from fields in 
of which he is the pro- 
prietor, and is himself the importer 
of the cotton wool that he uses, be- 
sides taking personal supervision of 
the spinning, weaving, bleaching, 
and printing works at Ainsworth, 
Gorton, and Wigan, in which more 
that 4500 workmen are employed; 
and he’ has a splendid warehouse in 
Manchester. ‘The finest of all the 
Manchester warehouses, however, is 
that lately completed in Portland 
Street for Messrs. 8S. and J. Watts. 
The statistics of the cotton trade 
afford wonderful illustration of the 
extent and elasticity of English 
manufacturing and commercial 
energy. In 1860, the last year of 
prosperity previous to the famine 
caused by the American war, ‘the 
number of spindles employed,’ says 
Mr. Bazley, ‘was about 32,000,000, 
and the number of looms employed 
would be about 340,000. The pro- 
ductions in the machine-making 
trade had doubled within ten years. 
Bleach works, print works, and dye 
works had been largely extended 
during the same period. The fixed 
investments, including the value of 
land and the rights to water, 
amounted to not less than 60,000,000/. 
sterling, to which must be added a 
working capital of 20,000,000/. Add 
to these again the value of merchants’ 
and tradesmen’s stocks at home and 
abroad, the value of raw cotton and 
subsidiary materials, and of bankers’ 
capital, and the grand total of capi- 
tal employed in the trade will not 
be less than 200,000,000/. sterling.’ 
In 1860, 1,079,321,000 pounds of 
cotton were used in the United 
Kingdom, 85 per cent. of the whole 
being American, 8 per cent. Egyp- 
tian or Brazilian, and 7 per cent. 
East or West Indian. In 1862 and 
1863 less than half that quantity 
was consumed, and in 1864 a little 
more than half. In 1865, when the 
greatest. difficulties of the famine 
were overpast, the consumption had 
risen to 718,651,000 pounds, but of 
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ion was 
only 17 per cent., whereas the supply 
from Egypt, Turkey, and Brazil had 
risen to 27 per cent., and that from 
the East and West Indies to 56 per 
cent. Not only had the machinery 
to be adapted to the working up of 
the inferior qualities introduced in 
these large proportions, but, what 
was a much more notable achieve- 
ment, these inferior qualities had to 
be sought out in the new districts 
from which they came, and fresh 
kinds of commodities had to be sent 
off in exchange for them, in lieu of 
the commodities required in the 
American market. The mean of 
exchange has not yet been by any 
means reached. In 1860 our im- 
ports from India, China, Brazil, and 
Egypt amounted to 37,000,000/. ; our 
exports thither to 30,300,000/. In 
1865 the imports risen to 
94,600,0001., the exports to only 
38,300,000/. Our export trade with 
these countries has still to be more 
than doubled, and in doing so it 
will certainly confer vast benefit 
upon several departments of com- 
merce. This will be some compen- 
sation for the miseries caused to the 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire opera- 
tives by the cotton famine. 

The recent derangement of the 
cotton trade has also been helpful 
to many branches of domestic manu- 
facture, especially to the woollen 
and linen trades. The increased 
price of cotton gave encouragement 
to the flax growers of the north of 
Ireland to extend their cultivation, 
and the increased price of cotton 
goods led to a larger sale of linen 
articles. In like manner foreign 
countries, and yet more the Aus- 
tralian colonies, were induced to 
send us additional supplies of wool, 
which were promptly manufactured 
and speedily disposed of. In 1865 
there were in Ireland 251,552 acres 
of land devoted to flax cultivation, 
the entire yield of the year being 
between 40,000 and 45,000 tons; and 
in the same year the arrivals from 
foreign countries amounted to 95,656 
tons, of which three-fourths were 
Russian. The stock of linen yarn 
thus made available for the mills of 
northern Ireland, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, and the price at which it 
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could be bought, were each about 
20 per cent. more than in 1860. 
There has been about a similar ad- 
vance in the woollen trade, the raw 
wool imported in 1865 being 93,434 
tons, half from Australia, a sixth 
from various parts of Europe, and 
the remainder from India, South 
Africa, and other places. 

There is no great difference be- 
tween the manufacture of cotton 
and either linen or woollen goods. 
Many cotton mills, indeed, were 
utilized, during the famine years, 
by application to the sister trades. 
The greatest linen factory in the 
world is that established in Dundee 
by the late Mr. Edward Baxter, and 
wool is a source of wealth, especially 
to all the Yorkshire towns, with 
Leeds and Bradford at their head. 

Much more noteworthy, however, 
than any of the old-fashioned woollen 
manufactories is the leviathan set of 
mills near Bradford, built in 1854 
by Mr. Titus Salt, and known as the 
Saltaire Mills. Mr. Salt began life 
as a small farmer near Leeds, his 
father being a woolstapler of that 
town. In 1834 he started business 


on his own account as a spinner. 
Just then alpaca wool—though first 
brought into England in 1811— 
began to attract notice for its supe- 
riority over all other wools in length, 


lustre, and softness, those advan- 
tages being, in the judgment of many, 
quite counteracted by increased 
difficulties in carding and weaving 
occasioned by the length and thin- 
ness of the fibre. Mr. Salt set him- 
self to overcome these difficulties, 
and turn the advantages to the best 
use. In 1836, when he made his 
first purchases, about 560,000 pounds 
of alpaca wool were sold in England 
at an average price of tenpence a 
pound. In 1865 there was a market 
for 2,793,498 pounds, valued at 
about half a crown a pound. This 
increase is chiefly due to the energy 
with which Mr. Salt has applied 
himself to the manufacture of alpaca 
goods. From the first he has been 
at the head of the trade, and twelve 
years ago his already vast business 
led him to construct the huge esta- 
blishment and attendant village of 
Saltaire. The village and its neigh- 
bourhood afford lodging to nearly 
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soco workpeople employed in the 
building itself. This building covers 
an area of about twelve acres. It is 
six stories high, 550 feet long, 50 
feet wide, and about 72 feet high. 
The machinery, worked by two 
steam-engines with an aggregate 
force of 1250 horse-power, comprises 
1200 power-looms able to produce 
30,000 yards of alpaca cloth in a 
day, or more than s500o miles in a 


year. 

In woollen, linen, and cotton 
manufactures, England stands un- 
rivalled. Other kindred manu- 
factures, in which other countries 
largely participate, the chief of all 
being silk, add vastly to our national 
wealth. Besides all the quantity 
used at home, 1,409,221/. worth of 
silken goods were exported in 186s. 
In the same year the exports of 
worsted and woollen manufactures 
amounted to 20,102,259/.; of linen 
manufactures to 9,155,358/.; and of 
cotton manufactures to 46,903,796/. 

In 1865, too, the exports of iron 
and iron manufactures, including 
unwrought steel, were valued at 
13,451,445!. Articles made of steel 
alone, or of steel mixed with iron, 
including all sorts of cutlery and 
industrial instruments, were sent 
abroad in the same year to the 
value of 956,801/., the quantities 
prepared for use at home being 
many times greater than that. For 
these and other kinds of hardware, 
Birmingham is, of course, the central 
place of manufacture. ‘The toy- 
shop of Europe,’ as Burke called it, 
has grown, by reason of its hard- 
ware trade, to become the fifth town 
in Great Britain, inferior only in 
size and commercial importance to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow. In it iron manufactures 
are still carried on, as in the days 
when Boulton and Watt startled the 
world, and conferred upon com- 
merce the greatest boon of modern 
times, by the construction of the 
first steam-engine at their Soho 
works; but its chief business con- 
sists in the making of smaller and 
more miscellaneous articles, such as 
pens, pins, beads, buttons, 
screws and snuff- boxes, and, among 
choicer commodities, swords and 
guns, glass, electro-plated and 
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miché goods, Pin-making, 
bite gives employment to one 
of the largest establishments in Bir- 
yo that of Messrs. Edelstein 
and Williams, besides many smaller 
ones. In this, as in every other 
trade, machinery has effected an 
entire revolution during the last 
thirty or forty years. Mr. Babbage, 
in his ‘ Economy of Manufactures,’ 
aiblished in 1832, tells how ten 
persons had to work seven a. 
and a half in order to produce a 
away und of pins. Now nearly every- 
g is done by — pa and hand 
labour is A ay only in guiding 
machine. ‘An Toone! semi- 
intelligent thing of t iron and steel,’ 
says Mr. Measom, whose gossiping 
accounts of our chief lines of rail- 
way and the districts traversed by 
them, have helped us to several 
scraps of information—‘a machine 
with innumerable cranks and levers, 
rams and hammers, and a cylinder, 
toothed file-like, receives from a 


-horizontal drum the end of a hank. 


of brass wire, pulls sufficient for a 
pin into its voracious maw, and 
swallows it; the work of digestion 
goes on; a clicking and rapping 
sound is heard; the previously 
straight bit of wire reappears with 
a head, and drops down into a slit, 
the head uppermost, the point down- 
wards, to be against a revolving steel 
roller, the surface of which is 
toothed ; the friction of the roller 
causes the pins to rotate, while the 
end of the wire is being sharpened 
and converted into a point: the pin 
now made is forced out, and drops 
into the receptacle prepared for it, 
a perfect pin, to be cleansed by 
boiling in a solution of tartar, and 
made white and silver-like by being 
boiled in a solution of tartar and 
tin, and, after papering, to be 
selected —the boiling, whitening, 
and selecting being the only opera- 
tions in which human labour or in- 
telligence i is required in the making 
of a pin.’ 

Pens, in the present stage of 
manufacturing art, require a greater 
share of hand labour than pins, At 
Mr. Gillott’s Birmingham establish- 
ment, known as the Victoria Works, 
a hundred, and twenty million pens 
are made each year by machinery 


guided by four hundred women and 
on hundred men. ‘The steel,’ says 

Measom, ‘is procured from 
Shotield It is first cut up into 
narrow strips, and carefully pickled 
by immersion in diluted sulphuric 
acid, and then reduced to the proper 
thickness by being passed through 
metal rolls. In this condition it is 
fit to be made into pens, and for this 
purpose it is into the hands 
of a girl, who, with a punch fitted 
into the screw of a hand-press, and 
a corresponding bed, speedily cuts 
out the blank. The next process, 
namely, that of perforating the smal! 
hole which terminates the slit, and 
removing any superfluous steel 
likely to interfere with the elasticity 
of the pen, is also done by a female. 
The incipient pens are now in a 
condition to have the maker’s name 
and any ornamental device stamped 
upon them. For this purpose they 
are annealed in large quantities in a 
muffle, and, after being cooled, they 
are placed under a large stamp, in 
which is held the device to be im- 


pressed, cut in steel; the hammer 


of the stamp falls, and the marking 
and ornamentation are complete. 
Up to this stage the future pen is a 
flat piece of steel. It is then trans- 
ferred to another female, who, by 
means of a press and die, makes it 
concave if it is to bea nib, and forms 
the tube if it is to be a barrel pen. 
Hardening follows, By this process 
a number of pens are put into an 
iron box, which is placed in a muffle 

when the whole is of a uniform red 
heat, they are plunged into oil; and 
then the superfluous oil is removed 
by agitation in a revolving tin 
cylinder. At this stage the pen is 
as brittle as glass; but the temper- 
ing which follows imparts elasticity. 
After that the pens are again placed 
in- a revolving cylinder, with 
pounded crucible, sand, or some 
other cutting substance, the abra- 
sion of which, by the revolution of 
the cylinder, speedily discloses the 
natural colour of the steel. Next 
follows the grinding of the nib by 
submitting it to the emery-wheel. 
The pen is then in a condition to be 
slit, the slitting being the most 
peculiar of the many processes of 
steel pen making. A chisel or wedge 
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with a flat side, is fixed to the bed 
of a press, and the d ing screw 
has a corresponding chisel or cutter 
attached to it, which passes down, 
and is most accurately fitted. The 
pen is laid on the lower chisel; the 
screw is made to come down, and 
with it the upper chisel, by whicha 
slit is made, and the pen completed. 
The last stage is the colouring, 
brown or blue. This is done by 
placing the bright steel pens ina 
revolving iron cylinder, under which 
is a charcoal stove, until the desired 
colour is arrived at. The final 
brilliancy is imparted by immersing 
them in gum lac dissolved in 
naphtha.’ 

As with pins and pens, so it is 
with the thousand and one other 
articles for which Birmingham is 
famous, perhaps the most notable of 
all being the electro-plate manu- 
factory of Messrs. Elkington, in 
Newhall Street. There the clever 
contrivance by which persons who 
cannot afford to buy goods made 
throughout of silver may obtain 
articles almost as good, for present 
use at any rate, at a quarter of the 
cost, which was not invented thirty 
years ago, gives employment to 
nearly a thousand workmen in one 
of the largest and handsomest build- 
ings in Birmingham. 

But a detailed enumeration of the 
various manufactures of Birming- 
ham would require a volume, and a 
dozen volumes would not suffice for 
even a brief description of all the 
manufacturing contrivances and 
appliances that give occupation to 
at least a million Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. Some few of them, 
like the homely trades of bootmak- 
ing and tailoring, observe the rules 
adopted centuries ago, though here, 
even, the sewing machine is now 
effecting a revolution; in a great 
many others, like woollen and linen 
manufactures, the old trades are 
carried on in new ways; and in 
many others again, like electro- 
plating, both trades and ways are 
new. Of these last, one very note- 
worthy illustration is in the history 
of the india-rubber trade. In 1770, 
Priestley called attention to the 
newly-found substance as useful to 
artists in obliterating pencil marks. 
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In 1771, a London instrument- 
er named Nairre, living oppo- 
site to the Royal Exchange, began 
to sell it in cubical pieces of half an 
inch size, for three shillings each. 
It was not put to much more im- 
rtant use till 1823, when the late 

. Charles Macintosh, of Glasgow, 
patented his famous waterproof 
clothing, and started a manufactory 
in Manchester. Shortly afterwards, 
his partner, Mr. Hancock, discovered 
the vulcanizing process, and thus 
led the way to numberless fresh 
applications of the substance. 
Messrs. Macintosh’s works are now 
carried on in a building six stories 
high, and covering more than two 
acres of ground; and there are up- 
wards of six hundred india-rubber 
manufactories, large or small, in 
operation in various parts of the 
world, producing articles, valued at 
880,000/., each year. Of these at 
least half are in Great Britain. 

All the thousands of men who 
have brought their various branches 
of manufacture to perfection de- 
serve to be ranked as merchants. 
They it is who give chief occupa- 
tion to the merchants proper. These 
latter are, in fact, principally agents 
for procuring from foreign parts 
certain manufactured goods and 
vastly greater quantities of raw 
material to be handled by the Eng- 
lish manufacturers, and then distri- 
buted for use among English buyers, 
or sent abroad in their altered state 
by the foreign merchants. It is 
curious to note how many of these 
merchants really are foreign mer- 
chants, by virtue of their nationality 
as well as the character of their 
traffic. The true Englishman seems 
best adapted for manufacturing 
energy, for the management of vast 
numbers of men who can be under 
his personal supervision, and of 
machinéry which, however immense, 
he can inspect with his own eyes. 
As a merchant, he generally fears to 
embark with the boldness necessary 
to eminence in his calling, or if he 
does embark, he is apt to fail. There 
are, of course, many notable excep- 
tions, but they prove the rule. By 
far the greater number of our fore- 
most merchants are either Germans 
or Americans. Sir William Brown, 











the great merchant of Liverpool, 
though an Irishman by birth, was 
an American by education; Alexan- 
der Henry, of Manchester, was an 
American; and Mr. Peabody, per- 
haps the foremost merchant in all 
London, by reason of his vast com- 
mercial dealings, as well as by reason 
of the munificent way in which he 
applies some of the proceeds of 
those dealings, is also an American. 
Yet more numerous are the Ger- 
mans, headed, in the last generation, 
by the Rothschilds, and now fa- 
mously represented by the house 
from which Mr. Géschen has sprung. 
Germans have the double advantage 
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of being better linguists than Eng- 
lishmen, and of possessing greater 
aptitude in estimating the wants 
and capabilities of foreign markets. 

Germans, too, are generally very 
careful in managing their businesses 
for themselves. Englishmen are 
glad to shirk the trouble, trust to 
agents or subordinates, and now-a- 
days rush madly into all sorts of 
speculations carried on by joint- 
stock and limited-liability compa- 
nies. This is the great curse of 
modern commerce. It is not strange 
or unadvisable that great private 
undertakings which, like that of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., have ad- 


SALTAIR®, 


vanced, under private management, 

to “such vastness that they can 

hardly be carried on without the 

addition of fresh capital and the in- 
| troduction of fresh managers, should 
: be turned into joint-stock com- 
| panies; and there are other enter- 
. prises which, like banks, cannot be 
conducted [safely without a larger 
guarantee than private capitalists 
can generally give; or which, like 
railways or docks, cannot possibly 
be entered upon without greater re- 
) sources than any single speculator, 
though a Rothschild or a Thornton, 


: has command of. But nine-tenths 
. of the companies now formed, under 
3 the Limited Liability Act, have no 
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such excuses. A great many of 
them are projected in dishonesty, 
and worked unscrupulously, until the 
inevitable failure ensues, showing a 
waste of all the capital invested, 
and gain to none but the moneyless 
projectors. Many others are un- 
dertaken honestly, but by men unfit 
for business, and in furtherance of 
lans that are generally unbusiness- 
ike. They, too, are certain, sooner 
or later, to fail; and experience 
proves that many, even of the com- 
panies established from good mo- 
tives and conducted in honest ways, 
are utterly untrustworthy. They 
have all this element of weakness; 
that they are built up with money 
2F 
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in which the actual managers of the 
concerns have but little interest, 
and that, therefore, the money is 
= more recklessly, and respon- 

ilities are assumed more fearlessly 
than would be the case if the capi- 
talists looked after their own busi- 
ness, or if the managers had to bear 
the whole or any adequate share of 
the risk. 

Some good results, however, are 
springing from this prevalence of 
joint-stock companies. The advan- 
tages of applying the principle to 

ing and other huge and re- 
sponsible concerns are plain to 
every one. We believe there will 
be another, and till lately quite an 
unlooked-for result, which will lead 
to an entire change in the system of 
modern commerce. In the early 
days of civilization nearly everybody 
was a merchant. Every one who 
had grown anything on his own 
fields, or made anything with his 
own hands, or brought anything 
from foreign countries by his own 
labour, himself took it to market, 
either to barter it for something 
else of which he was in need, or to 
dispose of it for money, and with 
that money to make purchases to 
his taste. As society advanced, it 
became expedient for certain classes 
to devote themselves to productive 
labour, and to leave the business of 
buying and selling, on a large scale, 
in the hands of other classes spe- 
cially prepared or fitted for the 
work. So it has been for several 
centuries, and while commerce has 
advanced trade has become more 
and more restricted in its character, 
none being able to enter upon it 
prosperously who do not give to it 
all their energies. The most ener- 
getic have been most successful, 
and during the last hundred years 
merchant princes have acquired 
influence and wealth unparalleled in 
the history of earlier times. Now 
it is no uncommon thing for a great 
merchant or manufacturer to make 
a thousand pounds every day of his 
life, and that by the employment 
of several thousand subordinates. 
There are cotton-spinners and iron- 
masters with five, ten, or even 
twenty thousand persons in their 
employ; and our greatest mer- 








chants, like the Barings or the 
Rothschilds, if their immediate ser- 
vants are much fewer in number, 
are really masters of far greater 
numbers, since both manufacturers 
and their oa and ship- 
owners and their sailors, contribute 
to their maintenance, and look to. 
them, in return, for the employment 
that gives them subsistence. As 
society progresses, it becomes more 
and more evident that commercial 
enterprises, to be thoroughly suc- 
cesstul, must be carried on in more 
and more gigantic ways, as thus 
the new appliances of machinery 
can be used most economically, and 
all the expenses of production can 
be most reduced. But this ar- 
rangement, of subjecting thousands 
to a single individual, and of allow- 
ing by far the greater share of the 
profits to enrich that single indi- 
vidual, while the thousands have to 
be content with their weekly earn- 
ings, which, whether much or little, 
are at any rate kept always at the 
lowest possible point by competition 
in an overstocked labour-market, 
is manifestly unjust. The injustice 
ia afforded some excuse for the 
numberless strikes and combina- 
tions that, during the last two or 
three generations, have squandered 
vast quantities both of money and 
of the physical strength that goes 
to the making of money; and, if 
they have ruined some rich masters, 
have brought terrible sufferings 
upon thousands and thousands of 
the labouring classes. We believe 
that the end of strikes is at hand. 
Working people themselves are 
learning the folly of any such violent 
measures, and are entering upon a 
much sounder course of action. 
This is the good result which we 
anticipate from the modern develop- 
ment of the principle of joint-stock 
companies. If the monied classes 
playing at forms of commerce 
in which several hundreds or thou- 
sands of shareholders work together 
for some common end, workin 
men are saying that they, too, wi 
form co-operative societies, and ma- 
nage trades or manufactories in 
which they themselves will be 
partners as well as labourers. In 
Rochdale, Manchester, and else- 
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where this d ition is very ap- 

t. Already there are some 

establishments in which busi- 
ness is successfully carried on by 
companies of workmen, under the 
guidance of directors chosen from 
and by themselves. In other in- 
stances, the masters have wisely 
noted the signs of the times, and 
taken their labourers into partner- 
ship with them, taking for them- 
selves a fair remuneration for the 
capital they embark and the ma- 
chinery and the like which they 
have set up, paying the men at 
market rates for the work that they 
do, and then equitably sharing all 
the profits with them. This prac- 
tice, once adopted and found suc- 
cessful, must certainly be extended. 
Before very many years are out, 
we believe it will be very generally 
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adopted; and if so, some of us may 
hope to live long enough to see 
an end of the long and grievous 
differences between masters and 
workpeople, by the combination of 
masters and workpeople in one 
strong. united body. Then will 
begin the real enfranchisement of 
the labouring classes: then we may 
reasonably talk about manhood 
suffrage and equality of political 


rights.* 
H.R. F.B. 


* Most of the statistics given above are 
drawn from the Board of Trade returns for 
1865. We have been much helped by an 
elaborate supplement to the ‘ Economist,’ 
sketching the commercial history of 1465, 
by similar memoirs in various country 
papers, and by separate memoirs in other 
papers, especially the ‘Manchester City 
News,’ 





UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS. 
By Mark Lemon. 


CHAPTER V. 


T has been said that great men 
lived, but they lacked a poet, and 
have died. In revenge, how many 
thousand flies have been uselessly 
embalmed in poetic amber! How 
many popular blunders, prejudices, 
and fallacies have the bards pre- 
served, until the bards themselves 
get quoted as history! The Tower 
of London, to whose outside we are 
about to introduce you, has had its 
walls inscribed with many a bardic 
legend, and millions believe that the 
Tower was built by Julius Cesar, 
because Gray has told them so— 


* Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.’ 


But, in spite of Mr. Gray, and ac- 
cording to ‘a fayre register Book of 
the Bishops of Rochester, it was 
not the First Cesar, but the First 
William (1078), to whom London 
owes its lasting shame. The Con- 
queror began the old White Tower, 
William Rufus completed it; and 
the Red King was evidently the man 
to deal with refractory builders and 


stonemasons; for it is recorded that 
he compelled the building of the 
Tower until many men perished 
thereby. It was the employers, it 
seems, that practised striking in 
those days. 

The Tower is the history of Eng- 
land in stone. To study that history 
would occupy the whole space set 
apart for these jottings. We shall 
therefore detain you but a few 
minutes on what, in old times, was 
doubtless the safe side of the moat. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was 
taken prisoner at Agincourt and 
confined in the Tower, has left in a 
volume of his poems an illumination 
representing the fortress at that 
period. It is a view of the Tower 
nearly five centuries ago. The 
Duke, you will see, has ingeniously 
shown the interior and the exterior 
at the same time; and could, we 
have no doubt, have complied with 
the difficult requirement of the dra- 
matist, who desired the representa- 
tion of a moon behind a cloud, and 
been, like the Irish bird, ‘in two 
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places at once ;’ for you will observe 
that the Duke is writing his poem, 
looking out of the window, and re- 
ceiving a friend at the same time. 
He also gives usa notion of the rush 
of waters through old London 


Bridge, and which accounts for the. 
‘ spilling of,’ to quote an old chro- 
nicler, the Duke of Norfolk’s party, 
long years ago. 

Rufus added a deep ditch, and 
Edward III. built the Church of St. 
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Convent or Sr. Clare. (From an Old Print, 1757.) 
Parts oF THe Norra aNd East WALLs oF THe Convent or St. CLarz, on Movoresses, as they 
sqgearet after the Late Fire. 

[This Convent, for the reception of Poor Ladies of the Order of St. Clare, was founded by Blanch, 
Queen of Navarre, and her husband, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, in 1293. The fire happened on 
Thursday, the 23rd March, 1797. ‘The walls were of Caen stone and chalk, the timber was oak 
and chesnut.) 


Peter’s ad Vincula, now sadly dis- 
figured by alterations. We concur 
in opinion with Lord Macaulay, that 
it was barbarous stupidity which 
transformed this interesting little 
church in the Tower into the like- 
ness of a meeting-house in a country 
town, as in truth there is no sadder 


spot of earth than this little ceme- 
tery, when we remember who sleep 
there, and how they were done to 
death. Beneath the altar lie Anna 
Boleyn and her brother Rochford 
(1536), without any memorial of their 
resting-place; Catherine Howard, 
the last of the Plantagenets (1542); 
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the venerable Countess of Shrews- 
bury (1541); Cromwell, Henry’s 
minister (1540); the brothers Sey- 
mour, both beheaded, one by order 
of the other (1549); John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick; the Duke of 
Northumberland (1553); and so, as 
Stow says, there lie two dukes be- 
tween two queens, and all four 
beheaded; Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband (1553-4); Elizabeth’s Earl 
of Essex, and the murdered Over- 
bury (1613); Sir John Eliot (1632), 


whose body CharlesI. would not 
allow the younger Eliot to remove 
from the Tower; Okey the regicide ; 
Monmouth (168 3) beneath the com- 
munion table; Rotier the medallist ; 
the Jacobite Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, Lovat. Talbot Edwards, 
who so gallantly resisted Blood when 
he stole the crown, sleeps in the nave. 
So leaving the "Tower's story un- 
told, let us walk to the Minories. 
The Minories derived its name 
from the Sorores Minores, or Nuns 





Curtst’s Hosrrrat. (From an Old Print.) 

[This Hospital (formerly a House of Grey Friars) was first founded by that pious Prince Edward ye 6%, 
has since received many Donations from other Persons ; by which Charities poor Children to the 
Number of about 820 Boys, and 80 Girls, are not only pros ided with Lodging, Diet, Clothing, & 
Learning, but when disch arg y* House are bound out Apprentices, & some of the Boys who have 
made lange ge advances in Learning are sent to y¢ University. The House is divided into handsome 
Wards, ere the Children lodge, and a partic ular Ward to w** y® Sick are remov’d, For their 
Instruction here are a Grammar School, a Mathematick School, a Writing School, a School where 
y® Girls learn to Read, Sew, & Mark, & of late Years y® Boys have been taught to Draw. This 
Hospital is under y® Care and Patronage of y® City, & by y* prudent Care taken thereof it has 


produc’d many famous for Wealth, Learning, & Serviceableness to y® Publick. } 


of St. Clair (1293), whose convent 
stood in this street on the site of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, and 
was founded by Blanche, Queen of 
Navarre, the wife of Edmund, brother 
of Edward I., and the order conti- 
nued until the suppression, when 
the site was granted to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. The nuns of 
St. Clair sold milk to Stow, three 
ale pints for one halfpenny, always 
hot and the same as milked, and 
strained. That was before the dis- 
covery of the ‘chalk formation’ in 
London lacteal. We wishsomeSisters 


of Mercy and milk would open in 
London a dairy of St. Clair now-a- 
days. After the dissolution, ar- 
mourers’ workshops were erected. 
The Spa Field rioters, when on the 
way to the Tower, robbed the gun- 
smiths’ shops in our time. The 
ladies, strange to say, have been 
great encouragers of the Minories’ 
armourers, so says Congreve to Sir 
N. Temple. 
* The Mulcibers, who in the Minories sweat, 
And massive bars on stubborn anvils best, 
Deformed themselves, yet forge those stays of 


steel, 
Which arm Aurelia with a shape to kill’ 
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What should we say if any lady 
wore ‘steel’ now-a-days ? 

The old convent fountain is in 
Haydon Square, where Newton lived 
when Master of the Mint. Regula- 
tions for the government of the Mint 
were first issued by Athelstane, A.D. 
928. Stow says, that in Edward 1.’s 
time, 1278, the Mint was kept by 
Italians, the English being ignorant 
of the art of coining. Edward III. 
formed the operators into a corpo- 
ration, consisting of a warden, 
master, comptroller, assay-master, 
workers, coiners, and subordinates, 
and the first entry of gold brought 
to the Mint was tempo Edward IITI., 
1343. Charles II. had tin coined 
into money, and James IT. sent gun- 
metal and pewter for the same pur- 
pose. Sir Isaac Newton was warden 
1699-1727, during which time de- 
based coin was called in. 

Let us pass into Spittal-Fields, or 
Lolesworth, as it was called (the 
burial-place of our Roman con- 
querors), where stood the Priory 
and Hospital of St. Mary Spittle, 
‘strongly built of timber, with 
a turret at one angle: its ruins 
were revealed as late as the last 
century. At the north-east corner 
of Spital Square stood the pulpit- 
cross, in the open air, and where the 
celebrated Spittal sermons (still 
continued at Christ Church, New- 
gate Street) were first preached, 
and at which the bluecoat boys 
were condemned to be regular at- 
tendants. The pulpit-cross was de- 
stroyed in the civil wars. The old 
map of Elizabeth’s time shows Spi- 
tal-fields an open space, but before 
another century numerous buildings 
had been erected here and elsewhere 
in the suburbs of the City. The 
celebrated Lord Bolingbroke lived 
here, as did Culpepper the herbalist, 
hard by the Priory in Paternoster 
Row. 

Tarleton, the player at the Cur- 
tain Theatre, kept an ordinary in 
those pleasant fields! and in Cock 
Lane, now Pelham Street, Milton’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Clark, was 
allowed to keep a chandler’s shop, 
and, certainly, a‘ New Defence of 
the People of England’ was more 
needed than ever. Queen Caroline 
(wife of George II.) sent her fifty 
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ineas, and on April 5, 1750, ‘ Co- 
ao was oie Mrs. Clark’s 
benefit, realised one hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

Here the weavers most do con- 
gregate, the loom having been first 
introduced by the poor Protestant 
strangers, Walloons and French, and 
who soon produced fabrics as good 
as those of France, and worth 
300,000/. annually. The Spitalfield 
weavers are great birdfanciers, and 
singers at their work. Falstaff 
had been among the weavers, and 
so had Ben Jonson. ‘I would I 
were a weaver,’ says Sir John, ‘I 
could sing all manner of songs.’ 
‘ He got his cold,’ says Ben, ‘sitting 
up late and singing catches with 
weavers,’ Spitalfield and Coventry 
weavers—we speak on the authority 
of Mr. John Timbs—have very small 
heads, varying from six and a half 
inches to six and three-quarter 
inches, and the medium size of an 
Englishman’s head is seven inches. 
There’s oust for the phrenologists 


Mayor, had broken a way through 
the wall, built Moorgate, and made 
‘causeys’ for the citizens to walk 
towards Islington and Hoxton. The 
fields were ditched and drained, and 
afforded walks for the peaceable 
citizens and their dames, or, a8 
Shadwell says, ‘ haberdashers walk- 
ing with their whole fireside.’ 

Here were the bleachers and laun- 
dresses, ‘ whose acres of linen,’ says 
Davenant, ‘show like the fields of 

ena when the five months’ 
shifts of the whole fleet are washed 
and spread.’ The walks and grass- 
plat shaded by trees were called the 
City Mall. 

In the old time, we are sorry to 
say, it was the fashion for fine ladies 
to swear. We find Hotspur actually 
scolding his affectionate Kate for 
using too gentle an oath, a tame- 
ness worthy, he says, only of city 
dowdies. 

Hor. Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too. 

Lapy P. Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hor, Not yours, in good sooth! "Heart, you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife! Not you, in 
good sooth ; and, As true as | live; and, As God 
shall mend me; and, As sure as day : 
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And giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’dst further than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

A good moutb-filling oath: and leave in sooth, 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet guards and Sunday citizens. 


Here was the muster-ground for 
the train-bands of London, formed 
at the threatened Spanish invasion, 
and their first place of meeting was 
in Artillery Close; but when the 
alarm was over they dissolved, and 
left the i to the 
Tower gunners. The train-bands 
were re-formed in 1610, and, when 
the civil war broke out, they sided 
against the king, and did good ser- 
vice at Newbury, Brentford, and 
elsewhere. They mustered about 
twelve thousand, and Cromwell 
esteemed them highly. That dis- 
tinguished equestrian, John Gilpin, 
you remember, was a train-band 
captain of London town, and the 
famous Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany are their lineal descendants. 

Here the weavers, despite the 
smallness of their heads, did by the 
boldness of their hearts, as Pepys 
records, gallantly thrash the butchers 
in a set battle, and drove them out 
of the field, and then went forth 
offering 100/. for a butcher! And 
here the old diarist (and so also 
Evelyn) saw the tents and sheds 
ited by the houseless Londoners, 
when the Great Fire had consumed 
their city. 

Secondhand bookstalls were 
formed under the trees in Moor- 
fields, to be represented in later 
years by the Temple of the Muses, 
built by James kington, who 

50ool. in one year by the sale 
of old books. A coach and four 
horses were once driven round his 
shop by a consummate master of 
the ribbons. 

The Common Hunt was kept here 
at the Dogge House; and that city 
‘meet’ must have been a sight to 
have seen, with the Swordbearer 
perhaps as huntsman, and the Re- 
membrancer as first whip, in his 
funny fur cap, which looks as though 
he had been so frightened ‘ that each 
particular hair doth stand on end ;’ 
@ lunatic apparition which may re- 
mind us that Old Bedlam Hospital 
stood on the south side. It was 
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built after the model of the Tuile- 
ries, which gave the French king 
great offence accordingly. 

A barbican, or watchtower, built 
on high ground, and whence a man 
might view the whole city towards 
the south, and also into Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, and also every 
other way, says Stow, gave the name 
to a spacious thoroughfare connect- 
ing Finsbury with Aldersgate Street. 
It was once the mart for old and 
new apparel. In Dryden’s time 
Barbican had fallen into disrepute. 


* A watch-tower once, but now, so fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains.’ 


The Clerk’s Well (fons clericorum) 
ave the name to the locality where 
ormerly stood the magnificent mo- 
nastery of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and where King John 
resided, and more than one of our 
sovereigns held councils within its 
walls. Wat Tyler's mob destroyed 
the whole commandery, and be- 
headed the prior in the courtyard, 
now the site of St. John’s Square. 
The last prior but one rebuilt the 


’ monastery late in the fifteenth cen- 


tury, and his successor died of grief 
when the priory. was suppressed. 
Five years later the church was a 
storehouse for the king’s nets and 
tents for hunting, the rest of the site 
being given to Lord Lisle for his 
service as High Admiral. The 
church was afterwards blown up by 
gunpowder, and the materials used 
by the Protector Somerset in build- 


ing old Somerset Place in the Strand. 
The gate was, however, preserved, 
and remains to this day as the Jeru- 
salem Tavern. Cave the printer 
occupied it beforetime, and the 
names of Johnson, Savage, ‘ poor 
and friendless, Goldsmith, ‘ glad of 


hack-work,’ and Garrick, xe the 
spot classical. Johnson there ate 
his plate of victuals behind a screen, 
his dress so shabby that ——- 
not make his appearance; an - 
rick, an actor ee of his ‘ Critics, 
played the ‘Mock Doctor’ in the 
room over the archway, the other 
in the farce sustained by the 
journe, printers. In St. John’s 
Square died the bold Bishop Burnet, 
and near there formerly stood 
house of Oliver Cromwell, where 
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some suppose the death-warrant of 
Charles was signed. 

In Clerkenwell stood also the 
Nunnery of St. Mary, when the 
River of Wells, or the Fleet, ran 
trickling to Holborn Bridge, and a 
Coppice and Wilderness, and Saf- 
fron Gardens, and Vineyard, all pre- 
served by localities so named, 
stretched away to the village of Is- 
lington. The pass to that then 
distant region was so dangerous that 
people waited at Wood’s Close—now 

orthampton Street—until they 
mustered in good force, and were then 
escorted on their way by an armed 
patrol. A friend informs us that 
an old gentleman of ninety-five (who 
claims to be a descendant of the first 
lord mayor) remembers being one 
of such a party. Here resided many 
noble folk, among them the eccentric 
Duchess of Albemarle (1669), who, 
when a widow, and immensely rich, 
became so elated by her wealth, that 
she vowed she would marry none 
but a sovereign. The first Duke of 
Montagu won the mad lady by de- 
claring himself to be the Emperor of 
China. He married her—for her 
money—and kept her in such strict 
seclusion, that her friends demanded 
her ae geome in open court. The 
Duchess survived the Duke many 
years, and died at ninety-six—con- 
stantly, it is said, treated by her 
household as a sovereign, and served 
on the knee. 

Near the northern end of St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, stood the 
Red Bull Theatre in Red Bull Land, 
and the place retained its name 
until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when it was called Woodbridge 
Street. When the ‘ poor players’ 
were suppressed by the Puritans 
they assembled at this place during 
Christmas and Bartlemy Fair time, 
under the direction of Alexander 
Goffe, the celebrated woman-actor 
of the Blackfriars Company. Drolls, 
put together by Robert Cox from 
the comic scenes of Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and others, were very 
popular at the Red Bull, and the 
nearest approaches to the regular 
drama which the actors dared to 
attempt. A collection of these 
drolls—now extremely rare—has a 
curious frontispiece withasingularly 
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incongruous variety of characters 
upon the stage. Sir John Falstoff 
and Dame Quickly; Clause in the 
‘Beggar's Bush,’ Changeling and 
Simpleton from a piece written by 
Robert Cox, whilst Zu Quogue Green 
is advancing from behind the cur- 
tain with a label in his mouth. 
Before the suppression of the theatres 
the Red Bull appears to have held 
but an inferior position, for in a 
m addressed to Sir W. Davenant 
1633), it is described as 
* That degenerate stage 
Where none of th’ untuned kennel can re- 
hearse 

A line of serious sense.’ 
Some months before the Restoration 
the Red Bull was reopened, and on 
the king’s arrival the company took 
the name of the King’s Servants, and 
soon after removed to Vere Street, 
Clare Market, fixing themselves at 
last at the Cockpit, Drury Lane. 

Hicks’ Hall—everybody has heard 
of Hicks’ Hall—whence the miles on 
the great north road were measured, 
and some have wondered where it 
‘formerly stood!’ It was in St. 
John’s Street, opposite Ben Jonson’s 
Windmill Inn, where Formal invited 
Brainworm, that he might ‘ bestow 
a quart of sack upon him.’ It was 
named after Sir Baptist Hicks, who 
built it in 1612. In this hall the 
good Lord William Russell was 
condemned to death. Who forgets 
‘that sweet saint who sat by Rus- 
sell’s side, and whose wifely devo- 
tion was the single ray of sunlight 
upon a scene of dark and cruel 
tyranny ? 

Thomas Britton, the musical small- 
coalman, lived at the corner of Jeru- 
salem Passage, and had his musical 
meetings in a low narrow room over 
his coal-shop, and to which all the 
fashion of the time sought admission, 
Britton himself playing the viol de 
gamba. Perhaps from him comes 
the slang word for chorus—‘ Coal- 
box ’"—if we might mention anything 
soungenteel. Near the well in Ray 
Street was the bear garden of Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole, where noblemen, 
ambassadors, and bobtail met to 
witness bull and bear-baiting, and 
the whole science of defence, until 
Figg, the rst aes opened his 
booth in Tottenham Court Road. 
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Broughton had a booth also behind 
Oxford Road (1742), and schools for 
teaching boxing as a science were 
opened in different parts of England. 
endoza taught at the Lyceum in 
the Strand (1791), and boxing was 
greatly patronised up to 1830; since 
that time it has been going out of 
favour, though the public enthu- 
siasm was aroused when Tom Sayers 
(5 ft. 8 in.) drubbed Heenan, the 
Benecia Boy (6 ft. 1 in.), April 16th, 
1860, Tom fighting with one arm 
broken. Sayers died last year. 
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Numerous spas and medical wells 
were once in fashion at and about 
Clerkenwell, but they have given 
way to bricks and mortar, and left 
no wreck behind—not even Bag- 
nigge Wells garden, rendered pic- 
torially famous in later times by 
Seymour, as the locality where ‘ the 
two teas and a brandy and water’ 
ran away without paying. 

The parish clerks of London were 
famous actors of mysteries, and in 
1390 they came to Skinner’s Well, 
near to Clerken Well, and did enact 
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interludes, which play continued 
three days together, the king, queen, 
and nobles being present (we are very 
glad we were not); and in Henry V.’s 
time they played one which lasted 
eight days, and was ‘matter from 
the Creation of the world’—one 
would almost think to the end of it. 
We once knew an unappreciated 
poet who had written a tragedy in 
thirty acts, and which he proposed 
to play five acts every night during 
the week. The subject was the 


entire history of Poland, but the 
parish clerks beat him hollow. 

It is Michaelmas Sunday, if you 
please, in Richard II.’s time (1377), 
and to celebrate the marriage of 
Charles VI. of France the king hath 
commanded a tournament, the 
English knights challenging all 
comers. There are, says Froissart, 
threescore knights apparelled for 
the jousts, each knight attended by 
a squire riding a soft pace; then 
threescore ladies of honour mounted 
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on fair palfreys richly dressed, and 
each lady leads a knight with a 
chain of silver, and on they come 
with a vast number of trumpets and 
other minstrelsy. The twenty-four 
challengers have their armour gar- 
landed with white hearts, and their 
necks with crowns of gold, and so on 
to where the queen awaits them in 
Smoothfield, or Smithfield, as it is 
better known. It was sometimes 
called Ruffian Hall, from its frays and 
common fighting with sword and 
buckler, and deserved the name for 
many a day later, and until the 
market was removed. Here was 
fought the combatof Horner and Peter 
in Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV.’ The 
scene of the dramatist is founded on 
fact. ‘A certain armourer had 
been appeached of treason by a false 
servant of his own. For proof thereof 
a day was given to fight in Smith- 
field; but the armourer’s friends 
gave him wine and strong drink in 
such excessive sort that he reeled 
as he went, and so was slain without 
guilt.’ Dramatic justice was done, 
however, on the false servant. He 
was convicted of felony and judged 
to be hanged, ‘and so he was at 
Tyburn.’ Why they should have 
taken the culprit to Connaught 
Terrace, Edgware Road—the site of 
the old Tyburn tree—we cannot say, 
the Elms (now known as Cow Lane) 
being at hand, and where the gal- 
lows stood. The trial by battle was 
abolished only in 1819, shortly after 
a most fearful crime had roused the 
indignation of the nation, and the 
lawyersdiscovered thatthe miscreant 
who was guilty had a right to his 
wager of battle. There also, as 
Master Tommy knows, Wat Tyler 
was stabbed in the throat by Lord 
Mayor Walworth; hence it was 
thought the dagger in the City 
arms—but, no; the dagger was there 
before the valiant Mayor was even a 
London ‘prentice. 


How blest are we that have not vulgar minds ? 


Here, also, were kindled the martyr 
fires of London from the accession of 


HenryIV. One of the first martyrs 
was John Bedby, a tailor, in 1410, 
and the last is said to have been 
Bartholomew Leggatt. But the 
punishment by fire for other crimes 


creature burning 
had murdered her husband. We 
believe, however, that such agonies 
were shortened by strangulation. 
Among the old woodcuts in the 
first edition fae _ < 
Martyrs,” is the burning o 
brave, good, and witty Anne Askew, 
and from that it appears the martyr 
fires were usually kindled justoutside 
the gatesof St. Bartholomew’s Priory. 
Bones marked by fire have been 
found buried there. Should not the 
place have a martyr’s monument? 

In Henry VIIL’s day three poi- 
soners at different times were boiled 
to death; one, a cook, put poison in 
his caldron, and, all things con- 
sidered, received poetical justice; 
and in Queen Mary’s reign 277 per- 
sons suffered by fire in Smithfield. 
In 1575, Elizabeth being Queen, two 
Dutchmen, Anabaptists, were burned 
with much ‘roaring and crying,’ as 
the chronicle records with a sort of 
strange wonder that Anabaptists 
should not like to be burned. 
Matters, however, changed greatly 
for the better, and roods and church 
images were the victims of martyr 
fires; and St. Bartholomew's day 
was kept as a day of triumph for 
the Protestants, the booksellers dis- 
playing only Bibles in their shop 
windows. 

But enough of these sad memories; 
and let us seek for pleasanter recol- 
lections in the other uses of old 
Smithfield. 

The first fairs were formed by the 
gathering of worshippers and pil- 
grims about sacred places, on the 
feast days of the saints enshrined 
within them. Grant of tolls to a 
fair was then a concession from the 
Crown of no mean value; and Prior 
Rayere, jester at one time to Henry 
L., and founder of St.Bartholomew’s, 
very knowingly secured those of 
Bartlemy Fair to the uses of his 
church and hospital; for shortly 
before the demolition of monasteries, 
St. Bartlemy received about 300l., 
equivalent to not much less than 
3,000/. now-a-days. When Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the Lord Mayor, with the 
aldermen and citizens of London, 
saw how matters were going with 
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lomew, for the ‘aid of poor and in- 
digent people, and not to the main- 
tenanceof priests, canons,and monks, 
carnally living as they of late have 
done.’ The king granted the City’s 
prayer, provided it would find the 
requisite funds for the +—— of 
the hospitals; and five 

marks a year were voted forthwith: 
@ tax which was, in fact, a poor’s 
rate ; and the hospitals for the sick 
have grown and multiplied in the 
land—thanks, in no small degree, to 


All goods were sold absolutely at 
fairs, however bad the title to 
them of the seller, saving only the 
rights of the king. This, we sup- 
pose, was called fair dealing. The 
resident traders were compelled 
to; close their shops during fair 
times, which was pleasant. For 
many years fairs continued to be 
the chief resorts of traders, and 
stewards of country houses made 
purchases at fairs a hundred miles 
away from home as late as the six- 
teenth century. 

As every fair was called after the 
saint whose feast-day it celebrated, 
the one we wish you to visit was 
called St. Bartholomew, or, in the 
— of abbreviation distinguishing 

commonalty of London, ‘ Bar- 
tlemy,’ in the same way as an omni- 
bus is called a ‘bus,’ a cabriolet a 
‘cab,’ and the City the ‘stee.’ Our 
fair was granted, as we have said, 
to Rayere, the king’s jester, by 
Henry I. A clever, cunning fellow 
was Father Rayere! as Henry I., 
according to Fabian’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
had divers monitions and visions, 
and Rayere was just the monk to 
make the most of them. When 
kings dream it is bad for their 
ees or, rather, for those of their 

subjects. 


St. Bartholomew was the principal 
cloth fair in England until the time 
of Elizabeth, and when our fine 
broadcloths were sent to Holland to 
be dyed, the art not being under- 
Stood in England until introduced 
by one Brewer, from the Low Coun- 
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tries, 1667. The first cloth weavers, 
com of seventy families, came 
over from the Netherlands, on the 
invitation of Edward Ill. The 
clothiers had their stands in the 
churchyard, and Cloth Fair still 
marks the site. Fit persons were 
appointed by the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company to attend to test the mea- 
sures to be used by their silver 
yard. Mercers especially frequented 
fairs, and sold gay haberdashery, 
toys, and even drugs and spices ; 
whilst others dealt largely in silk 
and velvet, and eschewed the haber- 
dashery traffic. Our old friend Dick 
Whittington was a mercer, and no 
doubt had a stall at Bartlemy Fair. 

As the frequenters of fairs were 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, it 
was necessary that their disputes 
should find immediate settlement ; 
so there was a court regularly called 
the Court of Pie-Poudre, which had 
to do with fair business only, and 
gave as summary judgments as our 
County Courts, and probably, like 
those, generally found for the plain- 
tiff. Pie-Poudre is corrupted from 
the French for ‘dusty-feet.’ The 
ancient Scotch law-writers called a 
wandering trader a ‘ dustifute.’ 

When the City obtained a share 
of the tolls, the fair was proclaimed 
by the Lord Mayor at the entrance 
to Cloth Fair. His lordship then 
called upon the keeper of Newgate, 
and had a cool tankard of wine, 
nutmeg, and sugar, and the custom 
only ceased on the second mayoralty 
of Sir Matthew Wood. One Sir John 
Shorter, maternal grandfather of 
Horace Walpole, and Lord Mayor 
in 1688, lost his life by letting the 
lid of the tankard flap down with 
too much force. His horse started, 
his lordship was thrown to the 
ground, and never recovered the 
tumble. He should have studied 
either good manners or good horse- 
manship. The mayor was evidently 
not master of the horse. 

When the hospital of St. Bartlemy 
was disposed of to the City, Sir 
Richard Rich, Chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentation, was very 
early in Smithfield. At the time 
when he was Solicitor-General, he 


gave a turn with his own hand to 
the rack by which Anne Askew was 
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tortured; so he was quite at home 
already in Ruffian’s Hall. Rich had 
an easy conscience, betrayed his 
friends, and served his sovereign 
and himself. As Chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentation, he aug- 
mented his own income by purchas- 
ing Bartlemy Priory and all its 
belongings for 1,064/. 11s. 3¢.—he 
was very particular, like Mr. Man- 
talini, to ‘ the dimnition threepence,’ 
you see—and so continuing to buy 
similar bargains, he became very 
Rich indeed, and was made Lord 
Chancellor in the next reign ; when, 
to quote Mr. Morley, the admirable 
historian of Bartholomew fair, ‘ The 
way of society was not the less 
surely forward and upward because 
it was marching with soiled feet on 


amiry path. 

Well, Rich—Lord Rich now— 
bought St. Bartholomew, and there 
had his town mansion, and all the 
tolls of the fair and the market which 
had pertained aforetime to the old 
Priory. Oh, Father Rayere! where 
be your jibes now? and all that you 
thought your houses for ever? 
There is now remaining of the old 
Priory only fragments of walls—one 
called Middlesex Passage—and part 
of the great crypt overhung by the 
wreck of the great hall, now divided 
into compartments, and used as a 
tobacco factory. The old church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great is exter- 
nally as it stood in Rayere’s time, 
and within is a portrait statue of 
the monk jester. 

The descendants of Lord Rich 
became Earls of Warwick and Hol- 
land; one of whom, a temperate 
supporter of the Puritans, was Par- 
liamentary Admiral, and Cromwell’s 
fast friend, and helped to robe him 
as Protector. To Warwick’s grand- 
son Robert, Cromwell gave his 
youngest daughter Frances for a 
wife; and when doing so, threw 
sack-posset over the ladies’ clothes, 
daubed the stools with sweetmeats, 
and pulled off and sat upon the 
Admiral’s wig—possibly after the 
a 

e emy property then passed 
to Elizabeth, bw ag to Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington. She is sup- 

to have originated Lady Hol- 
and’s Mob—a riotous assemblage of 


the showmenand tradersat Bartlemy, 
some five thousand strong, which 
nae ae in its own way that the 
air was opened. Lady Holland's 
grandson married Charlotte Middle- 
ton, the daughter of a Welsh baro- 
net. The earl died, and the lady 
afterwards remarried Mr. ‘Spec- 
tator’ Addison, and for that reason 
we have told you the pedigree of 
the Lord of Bartlemy Fair. 

So let us enter Bartlemy Fair, as 
it was in the days of Ben Jonson 
(who has founded one of the best 
and most valuable of his comedies 
upon the fair) and in subsequent 
years. We will take the utmost 
care of you, ladies, and will warrant 
that no one shall offer you the 
slighest impertinence, and that there 
shall be the amplest room for the 
amplest millinery. Now, then! The 
first object we behold isa Miss Tom 
Thumb. Listen to the showman : 

‘A Wonder of Nature: a girl 
above sixteen years of age; only 
eighteen inches long, having shed 
the teeth seven several times and 
not a perfect bone in any of 
her, except her head; yet she dis- 
courses, reads very well, sings, and 
whistles—all very pleasant to hear.’ 

‘ Here’s the much-admired Gyant- 
like Young Man of prodigious big- 
ness.—If he lives three years more 
and grows as he has done, he will be 
bigger than any of those gyants we 
read of in story. He can already 
—_ with his hand three yards and 
a half.’ 


* In houses of boards, men walk upon cords 
As easy as squirrels crack filberts. 
For a penny you may see a fine puppet play; 
And for twopence a rare piece of art.’ 
* We've patient Grisel here, and Fair Rosamond 
there, 
And the History of Susanna.’ 


And a hundred other wonders. 
Here are your ‘Bartholomew 
birds; your ‘sword and buckler 
man ;’ your ‘ Kindheart if anybody’s 
teeth should chance to ache.’ Here’s 
your juggler ‘with a well-educated 
ape to come over his chain for the 
King of England and back again for 
the Prince, and to sit still for the 
Pope and King of Spain.’ Here’s 
‘Leatherhead, the hobby-horse man!’ 
‘the too proud pedlar, who is puft 
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with the pride of his wares.’ 
Here's *Trash the cake woman, 
whose ppere progeny ’ is scan- 
dalized by her neighbour as ‘ made 
of stale enh rotten eggs, musty 
wx and dead h oney.’ 
seer any pears? buy any peas?’ 
costard-monger ; or listen to 
Nightingale the ballad ‘singer— 


* Now the fair’s a-filling. 
O for a tune to startle 
The birds o’ the booths here billing 
Yearly with old St. Bartle.’ 


‘Buy any ballads? new ballads?’ 
Make way there, for here comes 
Ursula, who wastes her youth and 
prime in roasting pigs. Pluto’s 
underground residence, heated by 
volcanoes, is a cold cellar to her 
booth. Over it is writ in large 
letters— 


“HERE BE THE BEST PIGS, AND SHE DOES 
ROAST THEM AS WELL AS EVER SHE DID.” 


Quick! a bottle of ale to quench her 
who is all fire and fat, and who 
fears to melt away to the first 
woman—a rib again. More ale and 
a whiff of tobacco, if you wish her to 


hold life. 

She charges threepence a pipe— 
the tip of your little finger would 
fill the bowl—though her tobacco is 
mixed with coltsfoot. She will have 
six-and-twenty shillings profit on 
her barrel of beer, and fifty shillings 
a hundred on her bottled ale! Five 
shillings apiece is the price of her 
pig, and sixpence extra to ladies, if 
she sees that a lady isin an inte- 
resting condition, and particularly 
urgent on her husband to treat her. 
‘Have you any corns on your feet 
and toes?’ If so, here’s the corn- 
cutter; or, will you ‘buy a mouse- 
trap, or a tormentor for a flea?’ 
Here they are to hand. Take care 
of your pockets, for there is Zekeil 
Edgeworth the civil cut-purse, ‘ he 
of the horn thumb, on which he 
nicks the pocket.’ Hear what he 
says to his ‘pal’ the ballad-singer: 
‘ All the purses and purchases I 
give to-day, bring hither to Ursula 
presently; here we will meet at 
night in her lodge and share!’ 
(Wicked old pig: woman.) ‘Look 
you, choose good places for your 
standing in the fair when you sing, 


Nightingale.’ So our every-day 
thieves are no cleverer than their 
forefathers. 

Here are the posturers, fire-eaters, 
mountebanks, and nostrum-vendors. 
Here’s one who declares (like all his 
craft) he is not ‘an upstart pill- 
gilding apothecary ; no, he’s a phy- 
sician that has travelled most king- 
doms in the world, and not a person 
to fill your ears with hard words; 
not bothering you with the nature of 
Turpet mineral, Mercuri Dulcis, Bal- 
samum Capiviet, Astringents, Circu- 
lations, Vibrations, and Scaldations. 
Tantum? No; he will present you 
with his cordial pills, being tincture 
of the sun, having dominion from 
the same light, to comfort mankind 
and to cause all complexions to 
smile or laugh in the very taking 
of them,’ and soon. When he has 
ended his appeal, the Jack-pudding 
will dance on the tight-rope, until 
his master recovers breath. 

*Here’s Dives and Lazarus, and the World's 
Creation, 
Here's the tall Dutch woman, the like’s not in 
' the nation ; 
Here's the booth where the high Dutch maid is; 
Here are the bears that dance like any ladies. 
Tat, tat, tat, tat, says the little penny trumpet; 
Here’s Jacob Hall that does so jump it, jump it.’ 


Jacob Hall, the Leotard of the 
seventeenth century, was a celebrated 
rope-dancer, and reputed rival of 
King Charles in the affections of 
Lady Castlemaine, as is well known 
to the readers of Dryden, Pepys, 
and other writers of that day. He 
had, by reason of his lady patroness, 
a booth at Charing Cross, and was 
considered a nuisance to the parish. 
Hall was a great favourite with the 
quality, and was followed by them 
and Lady Castlemaine to Bartlemy 
Fair, where they purchased fairings, 
as even did dear Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell, as she writes to her husband, in 
1680, three years before his judicial 
murder. 

There are records of ‘other rope- 
dancers, whose feats are quite as 
astounding as anything presented 
by M. Blondin; and Joseph Clarke 
was a famous posture master, who 
could imitate every sort of defor- 
mity, and so disguise his identity, 
that he paid successive visits to an 
eminent surgeon, who did not recog- 
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nize his former patient, but ex- 
amined him for all kinds of horrible 
dislocations and contortions: his 
portrait testifies to his wonderful 
twistibility. 

Among the piemen none were more 
famous than Ford, or Tiddy Doll— 
Tiddy Doll the gingerbread baker, 
immortalised by Hogarth, in the 
picture of the Idle Apprentice’s ex- 
ecution at Tyburn. Tiddy’s disap- 
pearance from his usual station in 
the Haymarket, in 1752 (when he 
had gone to the country fairs), occa- 
sioned a Grub Street account of his 
murder, which sold amazingly. 
Tiddy Doll was well made and hand- 
some, and dressed like a nobleman, 
in a white coat laced with gold, 
rufiies, silk stockings, laced hat and 
feathers, and clean white apron. 
His usual address was, ‘ Mary, Mary, 
where are you now? [I live, wheu 
at home, in Little Ball Street, two 
steps under ground, with a wiscum, 
and awiscum and awhynot? Here’s 
your nice gingerbread! It will melt 
in your mouth like a red hot brick- 
bat, and fill you like Punch and his 
wheelbarrow !’ Poor Tiddy Doll 
was drowned during a frost fair on 
the Thames by the breaking of theice. 

Charles II. made Killigrew Master 
of the Revels, and all ballad singers, 
mountebanks, prize-players, and the 
like had to be licensed by him 
* Bartholomew fairings’ were often- 
times political pamphlets and drolls, 
sometimes against the Pope, and 
sometimes against the Puritans, 
who had closed the theatres, but 
could not put down Bartlemy. To 
Bartlemy Fair we are indebted for 
the pride and delight of every nur- 
sery—Bartlemy babies, as they were 
called—dolls, as they are now named. 
The modern origin of the word we 
are inclined to believe was from an 
old word of endearment, quoted by 
Richardson, of ‘ pretty little poll— 
doll’—a pretty little Mary Dorothy. 
Some have supposed that these dar- 
ling images were named Idols, the ¢ 
having dropped out on the way up 
the aauet stairs. Every mamma 
has seen them adored in a way to 
justify such a supposition. 

Elkanah Settle—once the feeble 
rival and antagonist of Dryden, and 
who disgraced himself by his ani- 


—here at te te Fair was 
nager of the t of A burning 
of the Pope, and afterwards turned 
actor in Mrs. Myon’s booth at the 
fair, and played the Dragon in a 
green case of his own invention. 

Dr. Young alludes to this circum- 
stance in his epistle to Pope: 


* Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 

For bread in Smithfield, dragons hissed at last ; 
Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gape, 
And found his manners suited to his shape.’ 


He ultimately obtained admission to 
the Charterhouse, and died there 
Feb. 12, 1723-4. According to a 
writer in ‘The Briton,’ who thus 
speaks of him, ‘He was a man of 
tall stature, red face, short black 
hair, lived in the City, and had a 
numerous poetical issue, but shared 
the misfortune of several other gen- 
tlemen—to survive them all.’ 

At Bartlemy Fair also, principally 
at the George Inn Yard, Smithfield, 
Henry Fielding, one of the greatest 
of the great English prose writers, 
kept a theatrical booth for nine 
years. ‘The Booth,’ says his hand- 
bill, ‘is very commodious, and the 
Inn Yard has all the convenience of 
coach-room, lights, &c., for quality 
and others, and shall perform this 
evening at four, and every day 
during the Fair, beginning exactly 
at two and continuing every hour 
till eleven at night.’ Fielding’s 
connection with Bartlemy Fair con- 
tinued for nearly ten years, and was 
a great source of income to him. 
He ceased to be manager when he 
joined one of the Inns of Court. In 
the ‘Daily Post’ of Aug. 30, 1732, 
we read: ‘ Yesterday the Prince 
and Princess went to Bartholomew 
Fair, and saw Mr. Fielding’s cele- 
brated Droll called the “Earl of 
Essex” and the “‘ Forced Physician,” 
and were so well pleased as to stay 
to see it twice performed. 

Drury Lane and the other west- 
end theatres closed during the fair, 
and some of their best actors played 
at Bartlemy, tempted thereto by the 
increased pay of the booth. Amongst 
others, Dogget, the giver of the 
‘Coat and Badge,’ Cibber, Fat Har- 
per, who, like Stephen Kemble, 
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played Falstaff without stuffing, 
ates, and Edward Shuter, 


* Who never cared a single pin 
Whether he left out nonsense or put in,’ 


Mrs. Pritchard, and other names 
famous in dramatic annals, the last 
distinguished manager being Master 
Richardson. We were once intro- 
duced to the celebrated Muster 
Richardson, and were presented with 
a free admission to his ‘ Theater, as 
one of the purfession.’ The drama 
was called the ‘ Wandering Outlaw, 
or the Hour of Retribution, con- 
cluding with the Death of Orsina 
and the ap ce of the Accusing 
Spirit.’ We did not enjoy it very 
much, as the rain came through the 
canvas, and the ye 9 tragedian 
and the ghost the influenza. 
Richardson claimed to have had 
under his management the elder 
Kean, Wallack, Barnes, the favourite 
pantaloon, and other celebrities. 
He had a fine appreciation of genius, 
that Muster Richardson, and left a 
gentleman of the Fair—the original 
‘ Mazeppa’ at Astley’s—a handsome 
legacy use he was a bould 
speaker. We will not detain you 
longer in Bartlemy Fair, which died 
of inanition about 1849, after giving 
the City authorities a great deal of 
trouble; but we refer those who 
take an interest in such matters to 
* The Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,’ 
by Mr. Henry Morley. 

From gay to grave, from the 
players’ booths to the prison, to 
which, we dare say, the Fair and its 
temptations led many in their time. 

ing by Snow Hill—once 
called Snore Hill—remembering that 
at the Star, then Studwick the gro- 
cer’s sign, died that good man John 
Bunyan—let us pause at the OLD 
Prison of Newgate, originally Cham- 
berlain Gate. It was a prison in the 
reign of King John, and rebuilt by 
Sir Richard Whittington’s execu- 
tors, arid his statue (with the Cat, 
mind), placed in a niche on the wall. 
(J.T.) It was merely a tower which 
stretched across the west end of 
Newgate, yet until Charles II.’s time 
it was sufficient prison-room for the 
City and county.* After the Great 
Fire it was restored by Wren, and 
burnt by the rioters in 1780, the 
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keys having been thrown into the 
basin of water in St. James’s Square. 
The prisoners were formerly 
crowded together in dark dungeons, 
and the foul air caused the gaol 
fever, of which they perished dozens 
by the day, and on one occasion sixty 
persons died from this pestilence in 
the Sessions House. Our prisons 
were very dreadful places in former 
times ; women were packed in New- 
gate like slaves in the hold of a 
ship, having only eighteen inches of 
sleeping room, gaming, fighting, 
singing, dancing, drinking, and 
dressing up in men’s clothes, whilst 
the males added card-playing and 
gambling of all kinds.* Garnish, or 
footing, or chummage, as it was 
called, was demanded of all pri- 
soners, ‘pay or strip’ the order of 
the day, and money or clothes went 
towards the riotous entertainment 
of the older prisoners, who added 
something to the garnish. The 
untried were mixed with the con- 
victed, and the young and repentant 
with the hardened and profligate 
offenders. Some were lavishly su 
plied with luxuries by their friends, 


others were nearly starved, having 
to cook and provide their own food, 
and the wardsmen derived great 
profit from supplying the prisoners 


with various articles. Some women 
that Mrs. Fry saw were destitute of 
clothing and unfit to be seen, and 
one girl spent ten shillings in beer 
in one day. We have reformed all 
this indifferently well, and in some 
cases have run into the other ex- 
treme. 

A late humane governor, Mr. 
Wontner, lost his life in saving that 
of May, convicted with Bishop and 

* The 22 & 23 Charles II. c. 20, s. 13, 
recites :—* That whereas it has become the 
common practive of the gaolers and keepers 
of Newgate, the Gate-house at Westminster, 
and sundry other gaols and prisons to lodge 
together in one room or chamber and bed, 
prisoners for debt and felons, whereby many 
honest gentlemen, tradesmen, and others 
(prisoners for debt), are disturbed and 
hindred in the night time from their 
natural rest by reason of their fetters and 
irons, and otherwise much offended and 
troubled by their lewd and prophane lan- 
guage and discourses, with most horrid 
cursing and swearing, much accustomed to 
such persons, &c., &c,’ 
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Williams for burking an Italian 
boy. Bishop and Williams having 
confessed that May was innocent, 
Mr. Wontner travelled to Windsor 
and back during the night, and 
arrived with the reprieve just be- 
fore the hour of execution. The 
exertion brought on an attack of 
which the excellent governor died. 

The gallows used to stand on 
what is now Connaught Terrace, 
and the Tyburn procession was one 
of the grim things of the past. It 
was John Howard who caused the 
gallows to be removed from Tyburn 
to the Old Bailey, and need enough 
for the change, when sixty persons 
have been seen on one Sunday in 
the condemned pew. The names of 
the more hardened among the pri- 
soners were often found cut on the 
wood-work of the pew. The Old 
Press Yard was the place where pri- 
soners Were PRESSED when they re- 
fused to plead in order to preserve 
their property forfeited to the 
Crown. A horrible cruelty, and it 
was thought a humane thing to 
allow friends of the prisoners to pile 
quickly additional weights on the 
victim to hasten his death. Now, 
if a prisoner will not plead, we re- 
cord a plea of ‘ Not Guilty’ for him, 
and try him just the same as if he 
had spoken. The press-yard was 
the last memorial of the old torture. 

Stow could not tell the original of 
the Poultry Compter, as to 
one of the sheriffs of London, it 
having been so kept and continued 
time out of mind. It ceased to bea 
prison in 1804. The Marshalsea and 
King’s Bench were both very old 
prisons. Ludgate was a free prison, 
and all freemen of the City were im- 
prisoned there for debt, trespasses, 
and contempt. The poor prisoners 
begged ata grate (as they did within 
our recollection at the Fleet), and 
handsome Stephen Foster, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1454, is said to have 
won a rich widow whilst so suppli- 
cating charity. The happy pair 
built a chapel at Ludgate, and made 
some provision for future destitute 
inmates— 


*So that for lodging and water prisoners here 
naught pay, 

As their keepers shall answer all at dreadful 
doomes day.’ 
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Among the City prisons of the 
past was the ‘Fleet; it is a glad 
tiding to know their numbers grow 
less and less with the advance of 
time and its teachings. The old 
— originally belon to the 

of Canterbury, and the warden- 
ship was held by several eminent 
persons, together with the custody 
of the Palace at Westminster. The 
rents of the shops in Westminster 
Hall belonged to the said warden, 
and pretty fellows some of them 
were, guilty of all sorts of crime and 
cruelty. Edward VI. and Mary 
sent thither many victims of reli- 
gious bigotry, and Bishop Hooper 
laid there until sent to the stake at 
Gloucester, his bed having been a 
little pad of straw with a rotten 
covering. It was the prison of the 
Star Chamber, in full activity from 
Elizabeth to Charles L, and many a 
man distinguished by piety, learning, 
and patriotism was shut within 
those gloomy walls; ‘ Freeborn’ 
John Lilburne, and Prynne, the 
Puritan denouncer of plays, among 
the number.* 

After the abolition of the Star 
Chamber, the Fleet became a prison 
for debtors only, and those com- 
mitted for contempt, but the war- 
dens continued their extortionate 


* William Prynne’s ‘ Histriomatrix ; or, 
a Scourge for Stageplayers,’ was a severe 
attack not only upon the stage, but also 
upon dancing, hunting, public festivals— 
especially the keeping of Christmas—deck- 
ing houses with ivy, bonfires, maypoles, 
music — especially church music — new 
year’s gifts, images, curled hair of men and 
women, and the wearing of perukes, It 
declared ‘ that our English ladies shorn and 
frizzled madams have lost their modesty ; 
that they that frequent plays are damned ; 
and that princes dancing in their own per- 
sons was the cause of their untimely ends,’ 
Among the heads of the index of the work 
was ‘ Women actors notorious’ and this 
was unjustly made to apply to the queen, 
who had a short time before (but after the 
publication of the book) acted in a pastoral 
at Somerset House, The sentence 
upon Prynne by the Star Chamber was that 
his book should be burned by the common 
hangman, that he should be excluded from 
the bar of Lincoln’s Inn, degraded from the 
university of Oxford, stand in the pillory at 
Westminster and Cheapside, lose an ear at 
each place, be fined five thousand pounds, 
and imprisoned for life! _ 
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fees and debtors with irons. 
This state of continued until 
Bembridge and Huggins (wardens), 
and some of their servants, were 
tried for murder, and acquitted. 
Hogarth has immortalized the prin- 
cipal scoundrels in his ‘Trial of 
Bembridge 

The Fleet was twice burnt—once 
by Wat Tyler, and again in the 
riots of 1780. The mob politely 
sent notice to the prisoners of their 
intended coming, and on being in- 
formed that the lateness of the hour 
would be inconvenient, the rabble 

poned their visit until the next 

ay. No such instance of true 

se mor occurred during either of 

he French revolutions, that I re- 
member. 

The rules and day-rules of the 
Fleet may be traced to Richard II.’s 
time, and gave the prisoners the 
liberty of going abroad, with certain 
limits, on the payment of heavy 
fees, and on the obtaining of good 
securities. The Fleet and Queen’s 
Bench were the only prisons in the 
kingdom having this privilege, and 
there is a story told of a prisoner 
having a day-rule (as these permis- 
sive orders were called) from the 
force of habit determined to spend 
it in the Fleet. A man was also 
said to have so far gained the con- 
fidence of the gatekeeper of the Fleet 
as to be allowed to spend, occasion- 
ally, an evening at a public-house 
opposite the prison; but on one 
occasion, having overstayed his time 
by a quarter of an hour, he was 
threatened to be locked out altogether 
the next time he offended. The 
poor prisoner was so alarmed at the 
possibility of such a catastrophe 
that he never went out again. ‘This 
story is true, and what a tale it 
tells of an utterly hopeless and 
friendless man. 

There is one serio-comic associa- 
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tion with the Fleet to which we 
must refer, the Fleet marriages, and 
which were held—although illegal 
—to be valid and indissoluble. 
These were performed 
sometimes in the chapel of the 
prison, and at others at alehouses 
and brandy-shops. The parsons - 
were generally inmates of the Fleet 
and the rules thereof, and, necessa- 
rily, ee and vicious, and in no 
eterred by the penalty of rool. 
for solemnizing clandestine mar- 
riages. Any one could be married 
for five or six shillings—sailors were 
capital customers. A Captain Saun- 
ders, Member of Parliament, stated 
in the House that he had once given 
forty of his crew leave to go on 
shore, and they all returned married. 
Others, of high degree, were occa- 
sionally buckled together by these 
clerical blackguards ; in some cases, 
to procure an antedated certificate, 
or to conceal the fact of their union ; 
and, occasionally, even their names, 
as shown byan entry : ‘ William 
and Sarah ——; he dressed in a 
gold waistcoat, like an officer; she, 
a beautiful young lady, with two 
fine diamond rings and a black high 
crown hat, and Ae well a 
Some overseers had a 
at the Fleet to get rid o per ee 
—many an unwilling swain consent- 
ing rather than go to prison. 

The first parson who dispensed 
with banns and licences was Adam 
Elliott, and the register shows en- 
tries of 46,000 marriages in twenty- 
seven years. This gold-ring digging 
was puta stop to; but after some 
delay, Elliott was allowed to resume 
his vocation. During his suspen- 
sion the Fleet marriages began. 
The books—some 300 large ledgers, 
and about rooo mere pocket-books, 
in which the Fleet parsons made 
their entries—were bought by the 
Government in 1821. 


VOL. IX.—No, LIII. 
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PATTY’S REVENGE. 


A Srorny my Turez Parts. 


PART IIL. 


HREE! more winters had passed 
over Patty’s head. Three more 
summers, with all their pleasant en- 
joyments, had come and were gone; 
it was autumn once more. Patty 
was standing before the cheval glass 
in her own room, taking a last look 
to see that her dress was all that it 
ought to be before she started with 
her mother to join a large pic-nic 
party to a favourite spot on the 
Welsh coast, some miles distant. 

She bore little resemblance to the 
Patty who had left Grangebam three 
years ago, more to the one who had 
played croquet at Cranbourne six 
years since. She was the same 
Patty Mitford, and yet she was 
changed. She had matured from 
the wild girl into the handsome 
woman. She was as smiling, frank- 
looking, and bright as she had been 
six years ago; there was more of 
gentleness than of defiance in the 
expression of her blue eyes; and her 
manner was less that of some one 
bent on amusing themselves, and 
more that of a person accustomed 
to study other's wishes than it had 
been in days of old. However much 
Patty had suffered in body or mind; 
however weary the days had been, 
or however long some wakeful 
nights had seemed to drag ; however 
hard the uprooting of old ties and 
associates been; and however 
difficult the forming of new ones 
might have proved, that was at an 
end now, and Patty looked, as she 
felt in her pretty white muslin dress 
trimmed with blue ribbons, and her 
little white hat ornamented with 
natural flowers, happy, and ready to 
enjoy herself. 

‘ My dear, we shall be late,’ said 
her mother, bustling into the room, 
ready dressed, to do her part as 
cha ne to her daughter. 

the carriage round? I am 
ready. answered Patty, and the 
two ladies went down stairs. 

As they proceeded to their des- 


tination they exchanged sundry re- 
marks. 

‘ It is to be a large pic-nic,’ said 
Patty. ‘ Mrs. Rawdon told me that 
as many as seventy people would be 
there. I wonder if we shall meet 
any people that we know, and do 
not expect to see.’ 

‘ I dare say,’ answered her mother. 

‘I wish the dear old doctor had 
not left us yesterday,’ said Patty; 
‘what fun it would have been, 
having him with us!’ 

* Indeed, my dear, he is very well 
in his way, but not presentable at 
such a party as we shall meet to- 
day. 


Such honour, uprightness, and 
truth as his ought to be presentable 
anywhere,’ answered Patty, testily. 

* Ought to be, if you like,’ replied 
her mother, ‘ but it is not.’ 

Mrs. Mitford and her daughter had 
chosen a pretty sea-bathing place 
in South Wales as their home when 
they left Grangeham, and there 
Patty had regained her health, and 
formed new friends. The old doctor 
came to see them, and the young 
clergyman often found his way 
there. As Patty became stronger, 
she seemed to find much pleasure 
in rallying him, and even quarrelling 
with him, much to her mother’s 
distress, for Mrs. Mitford had had 
a but Patty’s manner dispelled 

em. 

‘ It is too trying,’ said Mrs. Mit- 
ford. ‘ Patty will never marry; she 
actually seems to dislike all the 
young men we meet, except him, 
and with him she is always quarrel- 
ling. It will be too bad if she 
never has a home of her own at all, 
and all because of that wicked young 
man; for I do call it wicked to 
change your mind, under certain 
circumstances.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Paget, what an unex- 

ted pleasure,’ exclaimed the old 
ady, as their carriage stopped at 
the gate which admitted the in- 
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vited into the grounds of the 
rained elie near the sea, where 
the pic-nic was to be held. ‘ How 
came you here?’ 

*T had an invitation, and hearing 
from the doctor whom I should 
meet if I did come, I accepted it,’ 
answered the young rector of 
Grangeham. 

It would be difficult to say to what 
party he had originally belonged, for 

e joined himself to the Mitfords, 
and remained with them the chief 
part of the day. 

Fred Paget, the young rector of 
Grangeham, whom the doctor would 
only call ‘ our muscular parson of 
Grangeham,’ was a pleasant, gentle- 
manlike young man. He was very 
good-looking on a large scale, strong 
and active; he worea clerical beard, 
soft and silky enough to be an object 
of envy to all youthful aspirants 
to that manly ornament; he was 
an earnest parish clergyman, po- 
pular in the pulpit, popular at the 
cricket-club, popular at all diocesan 
meetings, patronized by the village 
oracle, the doctor, by whom he was 
even thought worthy of Patty Mit- 
ford, and with whom Fred Paget 
was, and had been for some time, 
much in love. 

He had watched her now for four 
years with growing affection; he 
meant to be sure of his ground be- 
fore he took the leap. Of course 
he had known every circumstance 
of her former life—there were plenty 
of people to give him that informa- 
tion—he watched her at her 
father’s death-bed, he had seen her 
daily during her ill health, he had 
constantly seen her at her new 
home, and now he thought the 
time had come to try his fate. 

The dinner was spread on the 
grass under the ow of large 
elm-trees: they sat down upwards 
of fifty people. There were some 

ple there whom every one knew, 
and there were some people there 
whom no one seemed to know; but 
the weather was favourable, and the 
party were very merry. Every one 
who was acquainted with Miss Mit. 
ford, they had never seen 
her in better looks nor in better 
spirits. Fred Paget felt more con- 
vinced than ever that such a trea- 
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sure must be secured ere some one 
else stepped in, and won his prize. 

The pic-nic party, after dinner, 
sauntered about in twos and threes, 
as is the custom at pic-nics. Some 
explored the ruins; some clambered 
about the rocks; some searched for 
wild flowers and ferns; and some 
strolled into the woods. Of the 
latter number were Patty and Fred 
Paget. He had succeeded in divid- 
ing her from the remainder of the 
party ; the opportunity must not 

lost, it might soon be at an end. 
He asked her quite abruptly, ‘ could 
she care for him? Would she 
share with him her old home, 
Grangeham Rectory? Before she 
could reply, he went on speaking. 
He assured her his affection was no 
hasty thing; he had known her, 
watched her, loved her for four 
years; he had waited, and waited 
until now; she knew him well, just 
as he was, but she could not know 
how deeply her image was impressed 
upon his heart. 

Patty’s heart beat quickly, but 
the felt as if she could not make in 
answer. True, it did not take her 
by surprise, for she had for some 
time felt these words must come 
from Mr. Paget some day. 

‘Do you know the past? she 
said slowly. 

‘Of course I do, he replied; 
‘ there is nothing that any one could 
tell me about you that I do not know. 
Oh, Miss Mitford, I have given you 
four years’ faithful service; I wished 
for you to,be my wife since that 
first day I saw you at your mother’s 
bed. I said to myself, when your 
father died, the love of such a 
daughter is worth any pains in the 
winning, and I have nursed my 
hope ever since. Grangeham is un- 
changed: I wished you to return to 
your home as you left it, only in- 
stead of beingjunhappy, come back as 
happy as human love can make you.’ 

Patty gave no answer. 

He placed his arm on hers and 
stopped her, then looking into her 
face he said— 

* Miss Mitford, these words of mine 
cannot have surprised you; I want 
to hear you say that you will give 
me your heart at Grangeham as well 
aszyour presence.’ 

2G2 
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Patty reached her hand to him, 
and laid it in his, and he was quite 
content. 

‘Does the doctor know this?’ 
were Patty’s first words. 

‘He met me at the station this 
morning, and said, “ God speed, old 
fellow.” Iread in his face that he 
guessed my errand.’ 

There was much to be told. Patty 
related the whole course of her en- 
gagement to Mr. St. George; she 
spoke of it fully,as she had never 
been able to speak of it before, but 
she owned that the last sparks of 
feeling towards him had died out, 
when she read in the paper the an- 
nouncement of his marriage, a year 
ago, to Lady Victoria Powyss. 

They sauntered on unconsciously 
for some time, until they emerged 
from the wood and found them- 
selves not far distant from the elm- 
trees, where the whole party had 
dined. 

‘It is getting late, exclaimed 
Patty, awaking to the consciousness 
that she had been absent from her 
mother upwards of two hours; ‘I 
wonder where mammais? Do you 
know, I think if you will go and 
find her, and bring her here, I will 
wait on this seat till you return. 
You have said so much these two 
hours, I should like to reflect upon 
it, whilst you are away.’ 

Fred Paget had secured his trea- 
sure ; he was quite satisfied that he 
had now obtained the last crowning 
ornament to take to Grangeham, 
and make his home a perfect para- 
dise on earth; he turned away with 
buoyant step to seek Mrs. Mitford, 
and impart to her his news; he felt 
no fear as to the reception he should 
meet from her. Patty was calmly, 
quietly happy,—her heart was at 
rest; she was thoroughly attached 
to Fred Paget, thoroughly at her 
ease with him. The seat where he 
had left her was in a quiet spot 
surrounded on three sides by trees, 
and looking out from the top of the 
cliffs on to the open blue sea. She 
heard the hum of voices, and the 
sound of laughter in the distance, 
but they did not . her ; 
nothing interrupted "pleasant 
current of her thoughts, except the 
voices of birds, crickets, and the 
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numbers of ap age and rabbits 
that gambolled about, enjoying the 
declining! day. One young girlish- 
looking figure was walking close to 
the cliff edge intent on wild flowers, 
but she was at least twenty yards 
from her, and never even raised her 
eyes from the ground where she was 
walking. A man who appeared to 
be a , walked past, and 
addressed the young lady; Patty 
thought he was warning her not to 
walk so near the edge of the cliff; 
the girl looked up and thanked him, 
and Patty distinguished a face, 
gentle, fair, and quiet, one that 
seemed to have been familiar to her 
in her dreams. She did not task her 
memory as to where she had seen 
the face before, and the two figures 
passed out of her sight. 

Engaged to be married! Pledged 
to share his home, and give her love 
to another, and that one not Henry 
St. George! It seemed strange, 
when she recalled the feelings of 
six years ago. She repeated to her- 
self the two names, Henry St. 
George, Fred Paget, to hear which 
made most music to her ears,—the 
latter undoubtedly; and had the 
two been standing before her, for 
her to make her choice, unto which 
she would belong for life, it was to 
Fred Paget without doubt she would 
turn,—he would shield her, guide 
her—(and Patty thought she often 
required guidance), and tenderly 
care for her through life. In the 
happy consciousness of that feeling, 
Patty felt charitable toall, and more 
gently towards St. George than she 
had allowed herself to feel for long. 

She was dreamily enjoying these 
reflections when she was startled by 
a loud scream, a scream of danger 
and alarm, followed by a fainter one. 
Patty jumped up, and rushed to- 
wards the scene from whence she 
had heard the screams b 
She ran about twenty y from 
where she had been sitting, to a 
lonely spot where the edge of the 
cliff was so overgrown with bushes 
and underwood that it was difficult 


to ish where the stee 
jin ay pon Oe 
It was an awful moment for 


Patty. The young lady had not 
heeded the advice of the coastguard : 
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she had wandered from the footpath 
on to the close underwood, in her 
anxiety to secure some wild flower, 
had missed her footing, and had 
fallen some way down the steep 
cliff. She was hanging, as it were, 
in mid-air, quite alive to the danger 
of her position, clinging on to the 
branches of a bush of wild broom, 
her only support and bar against 
falling down the steep precipice into 
the sea, which was dashing and 
roaring against the rock, some thirty 
feet below her. 

The danger was imminent, and no 
help was at hand; Patty looked 
vainly around for some of those 
voices whose laughter she had heard 
in the distance. 

‘Save me, save me! Oh! Henry, 
I’m dying, falling. Henry! Henry!’ 
cried the poor girl. 

Her voice thrilled through Patty’s 
whole frame. 

‘Hold fast!’ she called out; ‘I 
can help you,—don’t be alarmed, — 
hold fast, and you are safe!” 

‘I cannot,’ called out the girl ; ‘I 
feel the root shaking. I have no 
hold for my feet.’ But the human 
voice gave her courage, and she 
made a fresh effort to cling to the 
rock, and not hang her full weight 
on the bush. 

In less time than it takes to write 
them, the thoughts flashed through 
Patty’s mind—‘ It is scarcely pos- 
sible to save her: I shall perish in 
the attempt, and I am very dear to 
some one,—she, too, is precious to 
some Henry.’ Patty’s resolve was 
taken: she looked around for some 
means of deliverance,—nothing was 
at hand. She must let something 
down for the girl to cling to,—what 
could it be? Her flimsy dress and 
light shawl were useless. 

Another scream from the girl,— 
*I am falling—I cannot hold out 
any longer !’ 

: For God’s sake, one minute 
more |’ exclaimed Patty. 

She had pulled off her crinoline, 
and the strong white petticoat above 
it, it was the work of a moment to 
loop the calico petticoat into the 
crinoline, and let it down to the 
place where the girl was clinging 
on; she raised one hand carefully, 
but she could not catch the crino- 
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line. Patty threw herself on the 
ground, grasped firmly with her 
left arm a young tree, and held the 
calico petticoat with her right hand 
as carefully as she could ; only 
support was the trunk of the tree to 
which she clung, and the help it 
was to her, in pressing her knees 
into the ground. 

Neither uttered one word ; both 
realized the peril of the girl's loosen- 
ing her hold of the broom for the 
impromptu ladder Patty had de- 
vised ; she did it carefully, first 
with one hand and then with the 
other, and as she finally left hold of 
the broom, a stone loosened and the 
roots of the bush gave way. Had it 
occurred one moment sooner, the 
young girl would have been dashed 
to atoms on the projecting rocks, or 
had she escaped from them she 
would have been swallowed up by 
the seething waters beneath. In 
moving her hold, she found a slight 
rest for her feet, which helped to 
support her. 

The two young girls hung be- 


- tween life and death ; each moment 


seemed an hour; neither of them 
ventured to move, not even to 
scream for help: the crinoline 
ladder was so slight they dreaded 
each moment that it might give 
way. It was fruitless Patty's at- 
tempting to drag up the other girl 
from her dangerous position; all 
she could do was by stretching her 
own arm to its fullest extent, to lend 
her some support, and ardently to 
long that some help would come. 
They were in their perilous posi- 
tion about three minutes, but each 
second seemed a minute, each mi- 
nute appeared an hour. With every 
nerve in full tension, they heard 
each sound with painful distinct- 
ness—the voices of birds, the hum 
of summer insects, the chirping of 
the opper, the sound of human 
mirth ing from them, so close 
to them and yet so unconscious of 
their agony—the very ry ! of 
their own watches, which told how 
each second fled away, and warned 
how each second might be the last; 
above all was the an splash of 
the coming tide, which seemed to 
them to say with each returning 
wave, ‘How soon, how soon shall 
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we bear you away to an unvisited 
grave?’ Patty might save herself, 
perhaps ; if their Jadder broke there 
was no hope for the unfortunate 
girl below her. 

At last Patty thought she heard 
approaching footsteps, but thoy 
came from bothsides. ‘Iam losing 
consciousness, she thought with 
horror ; ‘if I do, we shall, indeed be 
lost.’ 


Then she heard a dear and well- 
known voice—‘ Patty! Patty!’ 
sounded in her ears. She tried to 
answer, but the sound of the sea 
drowned her voice ; she heard every 
movement distinctly, but being be- 
low the level of the footpath she 
could not make herself heard. The 
footsteps came near, and then they 
receded, and her heart sank within 
her, to know that help was so near, 
and yet so far away. She recog- 
nized the coastguard’s voice— 

‘I doubt there’s been an acci- 
dent.’ 

The answer, ‘Good Heavens !— 
where ?” 

‘ About here,’ answered the man. 
‘IT heard screams, and there was a 
young lady: I warned her off the 
edge a little time past.’ 

‘ Patty !’ exclaimed Fred Paget in 
a voice of horror. 

‘There were two on’em,’ said the 
man, searching the cliff as he spoke, 
‘ not her as was on the seat.’ 

Patty made one more effort. 
‘Help! Fred,” she cried, and the 
men heard her. 

They redoubled their efforts, and 
in a few more seconds they disco- 
vered the two girls. 

Patty was almost exhausted ; she 
thought her arm must drop from its 
socket, and the other girl still clung, 
almost unconscious, to the crino- 
line that supported her. 

They were saved from imminent 
death. The men drew them care- 
fully to the top of the cliff. It was 
a matter of no small difficulty to 
save the young girl, but the coast- 
guard was at home among these 
rocky points, and at last he laid her 
on safe ground. 

Fred clasped Patty in his arms, 
and whispered,‘ My brave, my noble 
darling!’ 

‘Don’t say anything now, she 
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<n *I don’t want to be fool- 


She was very tremulous, and the 
sleeve of her dress was stained with 
the blood which came from her 
strained and bruised arm; but she 
soon rallied, and stooped over the 
form of the poor girl who was laid 
on the grass. The girl was quite 
unconscious; they loosened her 
dress and unfastened her boots: Fred 
Paget hurried away for some water, 
whilst Patty gently raised her head. 
The coastguard drew off her gloves. 

* I do believe she’s no girl; she's 
a married woman. Here's a wedding- 
ring on her finger. Poor thing, poor 
thing! I am afraid it will go hard 
with her.’ 

Patty looked into the small deli- 
cate face before her, lovely in its 
deadly pallor, half-concealed by the 
coils of flaxen hair which had escaped 
from their fastening and hung about 
her, and she felt that she had rescued 
from death her rival—the girl who 
had won Henry St. George from 
her! Patty felt it; she had never 
before met her face to face, but she 
had seen her photograph. She had 
dreamt of her, thought of her often ; 
often pictured to herself her first 
meeting with her rival, and now she 
knew that Lady Victoria St. George 
was resting on her knees, and saved 
by. her from an awful death. 

By this time many people had 
collected round them, and there 
were inquiries on all sides who 
the young lady was. How came 
she to be alone? Her dress and 
appearance betokened distinction, 
and yet no one claimed acquaintance 
with her. 

The crowd opened, and a stately, 
elegant lady came forward. She 
said in a composed manner, ‘ Vic- 
toria, my dear Victoria, are you 
hurt?’ But Victoria made no reply. 

‘ I think, my lady,’ said the coast- 
guard—for Mrs. St. George was the 
style of person to whom the title, 
my lady, seemed naturally to apply 
—‘ we should get her away as soon 
as we can.’ 

‘The carriage must be waiting 
for us,’ said the lady. ‘Do you 
think she is much hurt ?” 

* I hope not,’ said the coastguard. 
‘ She owes what of life she keeps to 
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that brave miss yonder—she is a 
brave ’un.’ 

He thought sufficient notice was 
not being taken of Patty’s brave 


* He will not know how to thank 
~ sufficiently,’ said the lady, and 

atty understood, though no one 
else knew who the ‘he’ spoken of was. 

Lady Victoria was laid in the 
carriage waiting outside the park 
for them, and Patty and Fred Paget 
got in with her. She was still in- 
sensible; it seemed as though colour 
and life never could return to those 
pallid cheeks. 

Mrs. St. George heard the out- 
lines of the accident, and then said, 
‘Victoria always was devoted to 
wild flowers ; my dear son, her hus- 
band, is in town for a few days; we 
were ‘staying here for country air on 
Lady Victoria’s account; it will be 
a dreadful blow to him.’ 

It was on Patty’s lips to say, 
* Does he love her so very dearly ? 
but she checked herself. 

Patty found her mother waiting 
for her at the door of their house 
where the carriage stopped to 
her down. Mrs. St. George said at 
parting, ‘They shall thank you 
themselves; his gratitude to you 
will be eternal.’ 

Fred went with the carriage to 
see Lady Victoria to her house, and 
to telegraph to her husband, Henry 
St. George. 

Mrs. Mitford had felt tired, and 
finding that her daughter had left 
her for so long, she had quietly 
returned home, begging another 
married lady to bring Patty home 
with her y, so that her engage- 
ment to Fred Paget and the subse- 
quent adventure were equally un- 
known to her. 

When she saw a grand carriage 
stop at her door, and a powdered 
footman hand her daughter into the 
house in the miserable state in 
which “Patty was, she was greatly 
epee, and overwhelmed Patty 
with questions, which Patty was 
quite unable to answer. 

‘What is the matter?—what is 
that blood on your sleeve ?—why 
are you so pale?—and, my dearest 
child, where is your crinoline?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mitford. 
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*‘ Up a tree, mamma,’ said Patty, 
leughing, It was true, for it was 
hanging on the shrubs on the cliff. 
Patty laughed at her own joke, but 
the excitement of the afternoon had 
been too much even for her, and 
she alarmed her mother by ending 
in a hearty flood of tears, from the 
midst of which she imparted the 
events of the last few hours. 

When Fred Paget returned, he 
found Patty lying on the sofa; ‘she 
was pale and quiet. She wore a 
loose white dressing-gown, for her 
arm was too swollen and painful to 
bear the pressure of a dress; it had 
been bathed and bandaged, and 
numerous splinters had been ex- 
tracted. 

Fred, with the eyes of a lover, 
thought, often as he had admired 
her, he had never seen her so lovely 
as she was this evening; it was well 
that Mrs. Mitford found she was 
busily engaged upstairs, and left 
them to themselves, for there was 
much to say; it came out slowly and 
by degrees. Patty was always re- 


turning to the subject of young 


Lady Victoria, speculating and won- 
dering about her. 

‘I don’t much wonder that he 
forget me for her,’ she said once, 
‘she has such a sweet look—so 
gentle.’ 

* I do,’ replied Fred ; ‘and for the 
matter of that, when people are in a 
fainting fit they es are gentle.’ 

* Did you see him ?’ said hey 

‘ No, i telegraphed for him; I did 
not leave her until the doctor came. 
He said she was not seriously hurt, 
only suffering from the dreadful 
shock. She had spoken to that 
stately lady, they said, before I 
came away, and inquired for her 
husband.’ 

‘She seems very fond of him,’ 
said Patty. 

‘I say, Patty, Iam not of a jea- 
lous turn, but I shall be soon, if you 
go on so about them.’ 

Patty turned to him with the 
frank smile and the clear, open ex- 

ression in her eyes which could not 
arbour deceit. 

‘ No, Fred, you need not be jea- 
lous; with him it was novelty and 
excitement, with you it is real affec- 
tion and calm satisfaction. I am so 
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glad everything has ended just as it 
has done. 

‘I think we have heaped coals of 
fire on his head,’ said Fred 

* Don't say that,’ she said ; ‘IT am 
too content with the world ‘to have 
a feeling of anger towards any one. 
Real life is stranger than fiction; in 
a novel they would say such a meet- 
ing as this was improbable, highly 
sensational.’ 

Fred laughed. 

* You on not abuse Henry,’ said 
Patty, who was more talkative than 
usual ; ‘you rather owe him some- 
thing. “When I was engaged to 
him I was awfully fond of slang, 
rather fast, and too independent. I 
think he and life in general have 
sobered me somewhat.’ 

* It was those very qualities which 
made you plucky enough to save 
life in the way you did.’ 

* No, Fred,’ said Patty, ‘ that was 
courage and nerve; the one is not a 
necessary consequence of the other.’ 

Patty had such a restless night, 
that by six o’clock in the morning 
she rose, and went out on to the 
beach, hoping that the peace of the 
early morning might soothe and 
calm her. 

If any one interested in Patty’s 
vicissitudes is unaware how nature 
looks on the beach at any time be- 
tween dawn and seven o’clock in the 
morning, I recommend them this 
very autumn to make the experi- 
ment, and see if the pure, calm 
freshness of the early morn, the vast 
expanse of sand washed by the sea, 
and as yet unmarked by human 
foot, have not the soothing, invigo- 
rating influence upon them which 
they had on Patty Mitford. 

She had walked until she was 
tired before she seated herself on the 
edge of an upturned fishing-boat, 
and sat gazing into the sea, scarcely 
framing into thoughts her intense 
thankfulness that she was as she 
was, and not buried in that treach- 
erous deep, calm and smiling though 
it now was, where she had so nearly 
been. 

Footsteps were approaching, some 
sailor she supposed—they stopped. 

‘Can you show me the nearest 
turn from the beach to the George 
Hotel? said a voice—she knew it 
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of old. She rose to her feet; Henry 
St. George stood before her. He 
recognized her, and looked as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet. 

* Patty !’ he exclaimed ; he glanced 
at her ban arm; ‘they said it 
was a Miss Mitford: I never thought 


it was you. Your brave deed saved 
the life of my wife !’ 

He could not utter words of 
thanks, , surprised, over- 
powered as he was by the sudden 


meeting. 

Patty would have escaped if she 
could have done so, but she could 
not, and she looked at him with a 
com re she was far from feeling. 

I ever thank you enough?’ 
he murmured, for the silence was 
em ing. 
‘Mr. St. George, I would rather 
not receive your thanks—I should 
have done the same for any one. I 
hope Lady Victoria is better?” 

* Better, oh, yes, much better, 
thank you,’ he said, hurriedly. He 
stood near her, as if he could neither 
move away nor speak; the silence 
was awkward to both. 

The ease of manner ‘and compo- 
sure St. George had prided himself 
upon seemed quite at fault. Patty 
was the first to be equal to the 
occasion. 

‘It is no use pretending to meet 
like strangers, she said; ‘I hope 
your wife will soon be better. Per- 
haps you are not aware that I am 
on the point of being married to one 
who is more suited to me than 
any one I ever knew before.’ 

* Patty,’ exclaimed Henry, ‘ had 
there been any prospect, any hope, 
I should never have given you i 

‘ Hush!’ said Patty, proudly. 
was only a child then: I Geaght 
love stronger than ambition, it was 
a child’s mistake. I am very glad 
things are as they are; I hope your 
choice is as fortunate as I know 
mine to be.’ 

cara en 
you o ple shou ve led 
your life for 1 r my wife!’ me 

Patty omit her old sweet smile, 
— once had had power to bewitch 


‘It was my revenge. Even you 
must allow I had a right to some 
revenge. Good-bye!’ She reached 
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him her hand, which he silently 
took. 


‘ Fred dear,’ said Patty at break- 
fast the same morning, ‘ mamma and 
I are going to leave, this place is too 
exciting for us. I really can’t stand 
aby many coincidences and rencon- 


If there are any in this nineteenth 
century who still cling to the notion 
of loving once and for ever, which 
as Mrs. Poyser aptly said, ‘ must for 
ever be like the . n who sits brood- 
ing over addled eggs,’ let them pay 
a flying visit to Grangeham Rectory ; 
let them look on the lawn there, and 
see Fred Paget, and Mrs. Fred, the 
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old doctor, and Master Fred, a happy 
group, amongst which it is to 
say which is most content with 
things as they are at Grangeham 
Rectory. There is happiness, too, 
in the house in town, where Lady 
Victoria sits, and copies letters for 
her husband busy with political 
pamphlets ; but Patty is the first to 
own that the free country life where 
her lot is cast is more suited to her, 
with ‘ dear Fred’ by her side, than 
the duties of the member's wife, 
which would have been hers had she 
filled the place that Lady Victoria 
now occupies, 
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i hy the Gretchen’s piteous story 
That I hear yet do not hear, 
And its wailing, warning accents 
That awake nor awe nor fear ; 
For I move in a dream Elysian, 
I have only ear and sight 
For a voice that sweetens music, 
And a face that brightens light. 


It came with the curtain's rising, 
That face of a faultless mould, 
And the amber drapery glistened 
With the lustre of woven gold. 
I could hear a silken rustle, 
And the air had fragrant grown 
But the house from my sight had faded, 
And I looked on that face alone. 


In the midst of the grand exotics 
That blossom the Season through, 
It is there, a rose of the garden 
Fresh from the winds and the dew ;— 
Fresh as a face that follows 
The hounds up a rimy hill, 
With hair blown back by the breezes 
That seem to live in it still. 


So fresh and rosy and dimpled— 
But, oh! what a soul there lies, 
Melting to liquid agate 
Those womanly tender eyes! 
How it quickens under the music 
As if at a breath divine, 
And the ripening lips disparted 
Drink in the sound like wine! 
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Passionate sense of enjoyment, 
Absolute lull of delight— 
They are hers as the sorrowful story 

Awakens her heart to-night ; 
And those strains deliciously tender 
Hold her in mute suspense, 
Delighting each quick perception, 
Regaling each subtle sense. 





River-like, slowly and broadly 
The music dreamily flows, 

And the tale of sin and repentance 
Draws to its terrible close : 

And she listens, wrapt and musing, 
Till stirr’d by some happy thought, 

Some phrase of silvery sweetness, 
Some cadence airily wrought. 





The music surges and ceases 
As the sea when the wind is spent, 
And the blue of heaven brightens 
Through cloudy fissure and rent. 
It ceases and all is over, 
The box is empty and cold,— 
And the amber drapery deadens 
To satin that has been gold. 
W. 8. 


ORIGIN OF THE PINK MAY. 


HITE as the white moon o’er the Latmos hill 
That watched Endymion in his rosy sleep, , 

The silvery May—in every petal pure 
As star-formed snows that crest the mountain-peak 
Of Ossa, looking to the rising sun— 
Watched for the opening of the Rose of June. 
His young eyes, closed beneath their mossy fringe, 
Not yet with glowing beauty flushed the world: 
Not yet those lips, that breathed the breath of sleep, 
Sent forth the sweets which are the songs of flowers. 
So, gazing on the earth-born where he lay 
In that shrined beauty which betrays how fair 
The inner spirit worthy such a shrine, 
The May-thorn, drooping all her crescent boughs, 
Unto the Sun-god offered up her prayer :— 
‘ Lift, Sira, lift those lids of mossy fringe, 
And send thine arrowy beams across those eyes! 
Come with thy light that, like a racing steed, 
Shall chase the slumbers of my Rose of June! 
Come with thy hoof of fire, and strike the ground 
Till that a murmuring rivulet shall spring 
And whisper of me in my Rose’s ear 
That I may see his beauty ere I die!’ 


Then, flooding all the heights with hues of morn, 
As borne on Iris’ wings, up soared the Sun; 
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And a red ray, that undercrept his lids, 





Woke the fair Rose-Endymion. Full he turned, 
With open heart, to greet his guardian May. 


But, like the moon, no more the white-starred May 
Sent out a silvery thought to greet her Rose. 
Abashed she stood before the lord of June, 

His sudden gaze athwart her beauty thrown 

Set all her stars aglow. Quick blush on blush 
Deep-dyed her petals with an amaranth tinge. 
Her paler sisters, elder-born, who ne’er 

Looked on the glory of the Rose of June, 

Die in their whiteness. But she lives to show 
How more than beautiful is beauty’s self 

Rayed in the tender blush which seems to tell 

‘ Pure whiteness is but hidden.’ Fair are they, 
And keep their fairness. But the May, last-born, 


Red as 


e Rose blooms ever to this hour. 


ELEANORA L, Hervey, ' 
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HE boating men at Cambridge 
who seven-and-thirty years 

ago conceived the idea of sending a 
challenge to the University of Ox- 
ford, to row them a friendly eight- 
oared match, little dreamt that they 
were inaugurating a tournament 
which in after years should become 
one of the great sights of London— 
a gala day, second only to the Epsom 
Derby, established half a century 
before. Little did they think that 
the University boat-race would ever 
occupy such a proud position in the 
thoughts of Englishmen as to be for 
weeks the topic of conversation from 
John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End; 
or that it would ever cause the 
dwellers in modern Babylon to rise 
at five o’clock in the morning, and to 
breakfast at six, that they might be 
resent on the banks of the Thames 
tween Putney and Mortlake by 
half-past seven, on a March morning, 
to see the spectacle. But so it was! 
The blue riband of the water—be 

it light, or be it dark—vies with the 
blue riband of the turf for popu- 
larity ; but whether it be the absence 
of those debasing influences which 
are unavoidably associated with 
what is not inaptly termed the 
national pastime of Englishmen, or 
whether it is the noble sight of 
eighteen gallant young men— the 


flower of the Universities—contend- 
ing (as Mr. Denman happily ex- 
pressed it at the dinner after the late 
race) for that which could not pos- 
sibly be estimated in money value, 
and which no amount of money 
would tempt any one of them to lose 
or to abandon—viz. honour, we 
know not; but certain it is that no 
other contest is so generally looked 
up to, not only by the upper classes 
but even by the masses, as the im- 
personation of all that is manly, of 
all that is honourable, chivalrous, 
and gentlemanlike as the now annual 
race between the eight-oared crews 
of Oxford and Cambridge ;—no com- 
petition in which, after it is brought 
to an issue, we can with so much 
justice say, in the words of the song 
written for the occasion, 


* Freely we acknowledge that the best men won.’ 


The Iron Duke is related to have 
said that the battles of the world 
were won on the playgrounds ot 
Eton; so also we may assume that 
the destinies of this mighty empire 
are not altogether uninfluenced by 
the effects which these and similar 
contests exercise in training the 
characters and dispositions of our 
embryo councillors, law-givers, and 
divines. Long may they prosper! 

Before entering into any of the 
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details connected with the race of 
the present year of grace—1866—it 
may not prove uninteresting to give 
a short summary of the contests 
from their very beginning. 

At the instance of Cambridge the 
first match between the Universities 
was arranged in 1829, and the rival 
eights met on the roth of June. The 
locality selected was one of the most 
lovely spots on the bosom of the 
silvery Thames, far away from the 
smoke and din of London, far away 
from flood tides and ebb tides, far 
away from Putney or Mortlake. 
Are there any of our readers who 
have not voyaged by water from the 
old stone bridge at Maidenhead to 
the charming little village of War- 
grave? Ifthere are, we would ad- 
vise them to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of visiting the finest scenery 
—the most beautiful combination 
of wood and water, which abounds 
between those points. To those 
who are acquainted with the river, 
we need but mention Cliefden, 
Cookham, Marlow, Hurley, Med- 
menham, Hambledon, Remenham, 
and Henley. It was at the last- 
mentioned town that the pioneer of 
the three-and-twenty matches which 
have now been rowed came off— 
Henley, celebrated for its beautiful 
reach of water and for the regatta 
which is yearly held there. It may 
perhaps seem strange, but although 
the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sity crews have more than once com- 

peted t one another for the 
Brand Challenge Cup, yet on one 
occasion only, and that the first, was 
the race between the Universities 
rowed at Henley as a match. 

The present regatta course ex- 
tends, against stream, from the 
island below Fawley Court to 
Henley Bridge—rather more than a 
mile; but this distance was not con- 
sidered long enough, and the two 
boats started just above Hambledon 
lock, three-quarters of a mile lower 
down the river, and rowed up-stream 
to the bridge, in the presence of a 
goodly number of University men. 
The Oxford crew had the best of 
the race over the greater part of 
the course, and won their maiden 
victory by several boats’ lengths. 
There now came an interval of seven 
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years, the second match having been 
rowed in the month of June, 1836. 
On this occasion, and for the first 
time, the race took place in London 
(the course being from Westminster 
to Putney), and Cambridge gai 
her first match. The second race 
on metropolitan waters was, rowed 
in 1839, three years subsequently, 
and Cambridge again won easily. 
In the succeeding year another suc- 
cess fell to the p of Cambridge, 
but it was dearly bought, a 
most determined le taking 
place over the whole distance, and 
the victory being only gained at the 
close by three-quarters of a length. 
In 1841 Cambridge were for the 
fourth successive time the winners ; 
but Oxford scored her second victory 
in 1842. After another interval of 
three years a match was rowed in 
1845 and was won by Cambridge, 
this being the first occasion on which 
the present course—from Putney to 
Mortlake—was the arena of the 
strife. In 1846 Cambridge again 
won a capital race by two lengths, 
and on this occasion both crews used 
outrigged eights. Once more the 
customary gap of three years inter- 
vened, the next contest taking place 
in 1849, but, as if to make up for 
lost time, two matches were rowed 
in that year. The first was won by 
Cambridge, but the second—which 
was decided in December—termi- 
nated in a foul, which was adjudged 
against Cambridge. Ten races in 
all had up to this time been rowed, 
out of which Cambridge had been 
successful seven times and Oxford 
three. After this there was no con- 
test until 1852, when Oxford won, 
and repeated her victory in 1854— 
1853 having without a match. 
Another interval ela until 
1856—since which time the race has 
been an annual one—when Cam- 
bridge won by a length or there- 
abouts after a close contest. The 
following year witnessed the success 
of Oxford, and 1858 that of Cam- 
bridge. In 1859 the weather was 
most unpropitious, and the water so 
rough that the Cambridge — who 
were strong favourites, sank just 
above Barnes Bridge, their boat 
filling under them from the waves, 
which incessantly broke over her; 
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was her last victory up to the 
ey day. The easy successes of 

ord in 1861, 1862, 1863, and 
1864 are not yet forgotten; and the 
splendid match of 1865, remarkable 
for the long lead which Cambridge 

uired at one portion of the race, 
only, however, to be ultimately 
rowed down by Oxford, is still fresh 
in our memories. When the match 
of 1863 had been decided, twenty 
races had been rowed, out of which 
Cambridge had won ten and Oxford 
ten, and if to the latter are added 
the victories of 1864 and 1865 it will 
be found that Oxford was two 
matches ahead of the sister Univer- 
sity. This brings us down to the 
present contest, which, although 
scarcely so remarkable in its features 
as its predecessor, was yet for many 
reasons a more brilliant and me- 
morable affair. 

For weeks preceding the 24th ot 
March, on which morning it was 
settled that the race should this year 
be rowed, the interest taken in the 
crewsand their doings was unusually 
great,and itculminated on theappear- 
ance of the two eights.on the London 
river. It was generally reported 
that Oxford had a stronger and more 
dangerous crew than any they had 
sent up for the last three or four 
years, and there is no doubt but that 
the raw material was of the very 
best, but it certainly was not made 
the most of; and although when in 
training on the Isis in their heavy 
tub-boat there was every promise of 
their coming to the post a splendid 
and almost invincible eight, yet, 
whether it was owing to the change 
from the heavy to the light boat, or 
whether it was on account of the 
absence of their great coach, Mr. 
George Morrison, to whose counsels 
of late years they have owed so 
much, it is indisputable that they 
became, if anything, worse, instead 
of gotting better, the improvement 
they in previous years made 
after their appearance in town hav- 
ing been as rapid as it was marked. 
The Cambridge crew, on the other 
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hand, were said to be very inferior— 
in fact, not up to the calibre of their 
predecessors; and if such had been 
the case it would not have required 
much discernment to discover that 
they had no chance in the race. 
Owing to these rumours, and like- 
wise to the repeated changes made 
in the crew even up to the eve of 
their departure from Cambridge, the 
Oxonians were strong favourites, 
but the result proved that there 
were no good grounds for jumping 
to such a hasty conclusion. 

The Cambridge crew, contrary to 
their usual custom, were the first to 
arrive at Putney, and they repaired, 
as is their wont, to Mrs. Baker's, 
the Star and Garter—where they 
are always looked after with the 
greatest care and attention — on 
Wednesday, the 14th of March: the 
same afternoon they went afloat for 
the first time, and after paddling up 
to Mortlake, rowed the course 
throughout on the ebb, giving con- 
siderable satisfaction to the lookers- 
on. On the following day, Thursday, 
they took to their boat between 
twelve and one o’clock, and rowed 
all the way from the aqueduct at 
Putney, to Mortlake at racing pace. 
In the afternoon the Oxford crew 
arrived at the White Lion hotel, 
their usual quarters; but by reason 
of their boat not making its appear- 
ance until quite late in the evening, 
they were unable todo more than pull 
steadily up to Chiswick Eyot and 
back again. The water at the time 
was very rough, especially in the 
Putney Reach, as the wind met the 
ebb tide and raised a heavy surf, so 
that, notwithstanding every allow- 
ance was made for the unfavourable 
circumstances under which they first 
went afloat, they appeared so en- 
tirely at sea that a great number of 
the spectators were at once pre- 
judiced against them, and certainly 
they did not ag ty ae im- 

ing appearance. e attendance 
T ieeen gradually increased 
day by day, a large troop of horsemen 
regularly accompanying the crews 
during their practice, to say nothing 
of foot passengers, of whom there 
were droves ; but the Thursday pre- 
ceding the morning of the race pre- 
sented the appearance of a regatta 
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day, especially towards the after- 
noon. In the morning the Oxford 
eight rowed several short trials with 
a picked crew of watermen, on the 
ebb, and in each spin had the best 
of the struggle before they had gone 
far. Soon after four o’clock an 
enormous concourse of spectators 
assembled on the tow-path at Putney 
in anticipation of seeing the Cam- 
bridge men row a quarter of a mile 
race with a twelve-oared crew of 
the London Rowing Club, and they 
were rewarded by seeing the Oxford 
crew row three or four spurts with 
a Kingston eight shortly before five 
o’clock, after the conclusion of 
which the Cantabs embarked from 
Simmon’s yard, and with the twelve, 
went to the aqueduct tostart. After 
several brief essays, the two crews 
turned round off Craven Cottage 
and paddled back to their respective 
boat-yards. In consequence of the 
Oxford crew starting at a steady, 
well-defined stroke when practising 
with the Kingston eight, and on 
account of Cambridge going off at a 
very rapid pace when rowirig the 
London twelve-oar, the majority of 
the lookers-on made up their minds 
that the Cambridge was the better 
crew; but although their rowing 
was much the neatest, and the men 
were better together than their op- 

nents, there was a strong everlast- 
ing sortof long drag about the Oxford 
crew that could not fail to command 
the respect of boating men, although 
the uninitiated overlooked it, and 
paid more heed to superficial ap- 


pearances. 

Friday—the day immediately pre- 
ceding the race—was, as is usual, 
devoted to practising starts, the 
accepted rule being not to allow any 
hard work to be done so vag on Ana 
fore the match, but to give the body 
rest, and to afford the men the op- 
portunity of gathering up their 
strength for the efforts of the mor- 
row, which would be sure to tax 
their powers and endurance to the 
uttermost. It had become generally 
known that in consequence of the 
westerly wind the neap tide could 
not be depended upon after a quarter 
to eight o’clock in the morning, and 
that it would be indispensable that 


the men should be afloat by half- 
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past seven. ions were ac- 
cordingly made for retiring to rest 
at an unusually early hour, and 
breakfasts were ordered for five 
o’clock on the following morning. 
The aspect of affairs was by no 
means promising, for as the evening 
drew in, a gale of wind was blowing, 
accompanied by a heavy driving 
rain, and fears were expressed that 
if daybreak did not usher in a lull 
to this war of the elements, one or 
both crews might fare badly, and 
perhaps afford a repetition of the 
memorable sight in 1859, when the 
Cambridge boat disappeared under 
the feet of her gallant crew; only 
with this difference, that should 
such a contretemps occur, Oxford was 
generally considered to be the most 
likely sufferer, as she had the smaller 
boat of the twain, and the heavier 
crew. 

The morning of Saturday, the 
24th March, broke fine and clear 
after the storm, and the sun 
shone out brilliantly, but after a 
while violet-tinted clouds made their 
unwelcome ap nee in the sky, 
although the downfall which they. 
heralded providentially held o 
until the oon, and allowed the 
multitudes which thronged the 
shores of the river to disperse, every 
one his own way, with twofold feel- 
ings of congratulation :—first, be- 
cause they had seen a magnificent 
race, which fully recompensed them 
for their early rising, and which they 
would have been sorry to have 
missed ; and secondly, because they 
had been vouchsafed fair weather 
for the enjoyment of the spectacle. 
On our arrival at Putney shortly 
after seven o’clock, the first thing 
that struck our attention was the 
line of barges moored off the Star 
and Garter, to which the steam- 
boats had to make fast in order to 
prevent the crews being incommoded 
and endangered as has hitherto been 
the case. Some distance above the 
tier of barges which stretched across 
the river, two lighters were moored 
for the competing eights to start 
from ; and by requiring the steamers 
to make fast well astern of them, 
the crews were enabled to have a 
fair and satisfactory start. The 
plan was ably carried out by the 
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thought, but originated, if we are 
not mistaken, with a gentleman well 
known in the aquatic world, al- 
though now past taking an active 
part in the sport himself. Crowds 
of spectators collected at Putney, 
Hammersmith, Barnes, and Mort- 
lake, and there was a fair attend- 
ance of ladies, considering the un- 
earthly hour at which it was neces- 
sary for them to be astir. 

Shortly after half-past seven 
o’clock the crews wended their way 
down to their boathouses, and pro- 
ceeded, amidst great cheering, to 
embark. The Cambridge crew were 
first afloat, but were almost imme- 
diately followed by Oxford, who, as 
in the last four or five years, had 
won the choice of station, and took 
the Middlesex side, the Cambridge 
boat being just outside them, and 
as nearly as possible in the centre 


of the river, where the tail of the 
neap flood tide was slowly making 
upwards. As a rule the Fulham 
station is the best, but it is ques- 


tionable whether, on this occasion, 
the Cambridge men had not as good 
® position as their opponents, even 
if not a better one, because the tide 
was flowing faster in mid-stream 
than along shore, and the breeze 
which blew across the river from 
Putney raised a disagreeable surf 
under the Middlesex bank, of which 
Oxford had the benefit, whilst Cam- 
bridge, by their windward station, 
escaped it; and provided Oxford 
were unable to clear their adver- 
saries before crossing the water in 
Crab-Tree Reach, of which there was 
little or no chance, Cambridge would 
have had the advantage of being 
under the lee of the tow-path bank 
until arriving at the foot of Chis- 
wick Eyot; so that the outer posi- 
tion, as it happened, was by no 
means the worst. The delay at the 
starting-point was of the briefest 
ible duration, for directly the 

ts got into position, the crews 
rg off their blue jackets, and 
themselves in readiness to go 
directly the starter gave them the 
signal, which he did about ten or 
twelve minutes to eight o'clock. 
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The Oxford crew had rather the 
best of the start, and immediately 
led by six or seven feet; but Cam- 
bridge, true to her traditions, soon 
made up her lost ground, and was 
alongside Oxford in a very few 
strokes. On they went up the first 
reach, neither crew having any per- 
ceptible advantage, the Cambridge 
coxswain keeping his boat out v 
wide as he made for the first ben 
in the river; the Oxonian, on the 
contrary, steering close in under 
the bank. So they Craven 
Cottage, still level; but after turn- 
ing the corner, the bow of the 
Cambridge boat slowly showed 
ahead, and off the wharf opposite 
Fisher’s Bridge was, perhaps, & 
quarter of a length in front. This 
lead was maintained by Cambridge 
whilst crossing the water in Crab- 
Tree Reach, until just before arriv- 
ing at the bend below Messrs. 
Cowan's factory, when Oxford 
steadily overhauled the leading 
boat; and previously to coming 
abreast of the soap-works wharf 
the two eights were again on even 
terms, the excitement of the mul- 
titudes at Hammersmith ‘becoming 
intense as the two crews were dis- 
cerned making for the bridge, oar 
and oar. From the soap-works to 
the Suspension-bridge the Cam- 
bridge crew once more improved 
their position, and having the inside 
of the bend again showed in front, 
making such good use of their time 
and opportunity that they passed 
through the centre span of the 
bridge—on which the spectators had 
occupied every available squareinch, 
chains included—with a lead of 
nearly three-quarters of a length, 
the Oxford boat being just outside 
them on their starboard quarter. 
The selection of the centre of the 
bridge by the Cambridge coxswain 
can hardly be regarded as a 
prudent step, because he was keep- 
ing his boat out in rougher water 
than was necessary; whereas by 
taking the Surrey arch he would 
have cultivated smoother water 
under the shelter of the bank, and 
would have been, comparatively 
speaking, out of the wind. Directly 
after clearing the bridge, Oxford 
commenced to gain (as was pre- 
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cisely the case last year), and once 
more drew up alongside Cambridge, 
about a couple of hundred yards 
above it. he race now seemed 
about to commence afresh, for al- 
though the same relative positions 
were maintained as far asthe Doves, 
yet on turning the bend of the 
river, opposite the oil mills and 
waterworks, Cambridge, on the in- 
side, again forged ahead and led by 
a quarter of a length,’ although 
Oxford was not to be shaken off. 
As the crews entered Corney Reach, 
the water became very rough, the 
foul wind raising a considerable 
surf, and neither of the boats ap- 
peared to make particularly good 
weather of it. At the bottom of 
Chiswick Eyot Oxford, not to be 
denied, again came up level with 
Cambridge, and the race was as ex- 
citing as ever. Last year Chiswick 
church was the landmark off which 
the match came to a crisis, the long 
steady pulling of Oxford rowing 
Cambridge down just after passing 
the top of the Eyot. On the present 
occasion, however, there was but 
little to choose between the crews 
as they passed the church; and al- 
though the Cambridge men were 
kept too close into the bay on the 
Surrey side, yet as they turned the 
corner opposite the white cottage, 
and entered Barnes Reach, they 
were positively a quarter of a length 
in front. At this critical juncture 
a danger of no small magnitude 
loomed ahead, in the form of an 
unwieldy sailing- barge reaching 
athwart the course of the two 
racing boats. The Oxford coxswain, 
seeing at a glance how matters 
stood, kept away for the Middlesex 
shore so as to steer clear ahead of 
the obstructive barge; buttheCantab, 
being in a momentary dilemma, 
not knowing whether he should 
pass ahead or astern of the craft in 
question, all at once made in to- 
wards the Oxford boat, and not 
allowing sufficiently for the rate of 
the barge’s progression, had to 


make a second sheer so as to 

clear, and this step lost him the lead 
which he held but a moment before. 
On getting into the open water off 
the bathing-place in the'Chiswick 
fields, the two eights were once more 
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on level terms, but the Oxonians, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
made their effort and steadily com- 
menced to draw away from their 
rivals, although the latter used 
every exertion to retrieve the fortune 
of the day, which was evidently 
going against them. Foot by foot 
Oxford increased her advantage, and, 
notwithstanding a determined spurt 
from Cambridge shortly before 
reaching Barnes Bridge, passed 
under the railway rather more than 
a length ahead, and finally arrived 
at the flagboat stationed off the 
Kew meadows, the winners by about 
three lengths. The time occupied 
actually amounted to nearly twenty- 
six minutes; but the bad tide, which 
had turned before the race was 
quite finished, and the foul wind— 
considerable obstacles to contend 
against—fully accounted for it. 

This makes the sixth successive 
victory to the credit of Oxford, who 
reckon with the year, the last time 
Cambridge won having been in 
1860. On that memorable occasion 
the race was most exciting and very 
closely contested throughout, the 
boats having through Ham- 
mersmith Bridge nearly level, and 
Cambridge having just managed to 
shake off Oxford in the —_ 
of Corney Reach. Since the 
successes of Oxford have worn an 
air of monotony; but the match of 
1865, which has now fallen into the 
shade when compared with the 
gallant struggle of the present year 
—alike honourable to victor and 
vanquished —raised the drooping 
spirits of the boating men of the 
Cam and their friends, who cannot 
be otherwise than proud of the per- 
formances of the crew which Mr. 
Griffiths brought up to Putney in 
March. The present race was won by 
Oxford by strength alone, for al- 
though a more powerful and bigger 
crew than Cambridge, they were 
neither so finished nor so well to- 
gether: they were ready, but at the 
same time they were very rough. 

In the evening of the boat-race 
day, the crews and their friends 
were, as is customary, entertained 
at dinner at Willis’s Rooms by the 
Thames Subscription Club, under 
the presidency of the Hon. George 
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Denman, Q. C., M.P.—himself an 
old Cambridge University oar—who 

the health of the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews in an able 
manner; and while congratulating 
the former on their success, spoke 
some appropriate words of conso- 
lation to the Cambridge men. With 
the toast he coupled the names of 
Messrs. M. Brown, President of the 
0.U.B.C., and R. A. Kinglake, Pre- 
sident of the C.U.B.C. The former 
gentleman, who briefly returned 
thanks for his University, paid a 
well-merited tribute to the efficiency 
of the arrangements which had been 
adopted at the starting-post, and 
which had succeeded in instilling 
something like order into the hitherto 
unruly and chaotic mass of paddle- 
steamers and tug-boats. Mr. King- 
lake said that although fully aware 
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of the fact that his University had 
been defeated half a dozen times 
in succession, he deprecated any 
excuses being made on their behalf, 
but yet he could not but be sensible 
of the many difficulties he had had 
to encounter before he was enabled to 
decide upon a crew for Putney, for 
which some allowance he thought 
ought to be made. In an amusing 
manner he alluded to the steady 
progression his crew had made to- 
wards victory since 1863, when they 
saw little or nothing of Oxford after 
the start; but on the present occa- 
sion they had managed to keep with 
them nearly as far as Barnes, and 
he did not despair but that next 
season Cambridge would manage to 
stop in front until the winning- 

was passed: we sincerely hope he 
will prove a true prophet. 

* ARGONAUT.’ 
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MRS. BEAUCHAMP’S LITTLE PLANS. 
@ Cale of Social Cactics. 


NY m for Hiltonbury ?’ 

said Mr. Frederick Greville to 

his sister, Lady Gascoigne, one fine 

morning early in April, as he entered 

the drawing-room at Hirst Castle 

— for riding, and drawing on 
is gloves. 

‘Oh! You are going there again, 
are you?’ returned his sister, with a 
laugh. 

* Now no chaff, my dear Fanny, I 
beg ; it is quite uncalled for. Yes, I 
am going there again. Lord Wil- 
mington particularly begged me to 
come over to-day,and look at a plan 
for his new stables: he knows I un- 
derstand that sort of thing, and that’s 
why I am going.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I see,’ said his sister, 
still smiling, ‘and I need not expect 
you back till near dinner-time, I sup- 
pose. Are you going to ride 
Stella ?’ 

‘No, ’m going to try Richard’s 
new chesnut. What a beauty he 
is! And you'll see I shall make him 
as quiet as a lamb, and break him in 
for a lady’s horse if you would like 
to mount him.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Lady Gascoigne, 
‘it makes me shudder to think of 
such a thing, and, indeed, I don’t half 
like even your riding him. Two of 
the grooms have been thrown, and I 
am sure he is a most dangerous 
animal. Now do be careful.’ 

‘ Have no fear for me. I'll manage 
him, I can promise you. Well, 
you’ve no message, you say ?” 

‘No—stop’ (for she saw by her 
brother’s face that he wanted one). 
* Yes, I was thinking, the weather is 
80 mild, we might have some archery 
next week, and Violet and Blanche 
like it of all things. If you'll wait 
half a minute I will write a note 
and ask them to come.’ 

So the note was written, and Mr. 
Greville rode away with it. 

Lady Gascoigne was a tall, slender, 
elegant woman of about nine-and- 
twenty, most amiable and affection- 
ate to her relations and intimate 
friends, but considered cold and 
haughty by those who did not know 


her well, or whom she did not wish 
to know. She was one of a large 
family very highly connected, and 
had married Sir Richard Gascoigne, 
one of the greatest partis in her 
own county, when de was only 
eighteen. Her favourite brother 
Frederick stood next her in the 
family, being at this time seven-and- 
twenty. Though not the eldest son, 
he had succeeded to an immense 
fortune through the rich widow of 
an uncle who had no children or 
near relatives of her own, and had 
greatly delighted in the handsome 
face and lively manners of her hus- 
band’s nephew and namesake. 
Young Greville had just returned 
from years’ wandering about 
the world, and amongst other 
changes, he found that, during his 
absence, his friends Violet and 
Blanche Seymour, Lord Wilming- 
ton’s daughters, almost children 
when he left, had grown up into 
handsome young ladies; and that 
Violet, especially, was the very love- 
liest girl he had ever seen in his 
life, a circumstance which may pos- 
sibly be supposed to account for his 
riding over to Hiltonbury every 
second day. 

‘My dear, are we to ask these 
— to dinner or are we not?’ 
said Sir Richard, coming into the 


drawing-room just as his brother-in- 


law had ridden off. 

‘What people? Oh! the Beau- 
champs you mean. No, Richard, I 
think not. The Major is all very 
well, but I really cannot endure that 
woman : she is perfectly odious, and 
doesn’t know how to behave her- 
self.’ 

‘Very well, my dear, then we 
won’t ask them; that settles it.’ 
And Sir Richard went off, not look- 
ing quite satisfied with the decision. 

The Beauchamps had just taken 
for a year a little place called 
Thurston Lodge, about three miles 
from Hirst. Sir Richard had once 
sat next the Major at a public din- 
ner and took a great fancy to him, 
he being, indeed, a most agreeable 
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and well-informed man ; so when he 
discovered who his new neighbours 
were, he persuaded his wife to call, 
but Mrs. Beauchamp was very in- 
ferior to her husband, and Lady 
Gascoigne felt no desire to pursue 
the acquaintance further. 

The case of the Beauchamps, in 
fact, was a marked instance of those 
eccentric and extraordinary alliances 
so frequently contracted by military 
men, alliances unsuggestive of either 
pleasure or profit, and the result 
apparently of dull quarters and time 
hanging heavy on their hands. For 
such-like passing discomforts, these 
strong-minded ones take to! them- 
selves a remedy wholly irremediable, 
and of which one cannot but think 
they must heartily repent as soon as 
they find themselves in civilized 
society and a popular station once 
more. 

Mrs. Beauchamp had been a Miss 
Thomson, the sister, it was said, of 
a village doctor in an obscure part 
of Ireland where the Major had been 
quartered. He had no excuse, how- 
ever, in the shape of bewitching 
Irish beauty, for Miss Thomson was 
an Englishwoman, very plain and 
several years older than himself. 
* How it came let doctors tell.’ The 
facts are, that there they were tied 
together for life, and that the Major 
was attached to his wife like a good 
man as he was, though unable occa- 
sionally to help feeling an uncom- 
fortably hot all-overish sensation 
oe mixing in general society with 


In the course of the forenoon of 
this same day, Lady Gascoigne hap- 
pening to look out of one of the front 
windows of the drawing-room, be- 
held Mrs. Beauchamp hurrying up 
the approach at full re no joke 


to her, for she was of a very large 
size and easily overheated, when her 
naturally florid complexion assumed 
the deepest crimson hue, as on the 
present occasion. In due course of 
time she was ushered into the room, 
and scarcely waited to wring Lady 
Gascoigne’s hand before throwing 
herself into a chair, and there gasp- 
ing for breath, unable to say a 
word. 

* You seem quite exhausted,’ said 
her Ladyship, too surprised to be 
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frigid ; ‘let me ring for a'glass of 
wine,’ and her hand was upon the 
bell; but Mrs. Beanchamp waved a 
violent dissent with her parasol, 
tugged fiercely at her bonnet strings, 
which she finally succeeded in loos- 
ening, tore the pins from her gay 
shawl, and threw it back, and at 
Th ys returned to her. ‘ My 
dear y Gascoigne,’ said she, still 
panting at intervals, ‘this visit '— 
‘so unceremonious ’—‘ youf must ex- 
cuse’—‘ your brother, Mr. Greville—’ 

‘My brother?’ said Lady Gas- 
coigne, taking alarm; ‘ he has gone 
out to ride; nothing has happened, I 
hope ?’ 

‘ Nothing alarming, I hope and 
trust,—a slight accident—lying at 
our house;’ and Mrs. Beauchamp took 
to panting again, whilst Lady Gas- 
coigne rushed from the room to put 
on her bonnet and order the dog- 
cart, as the lightest and speediest 
vehicle, to be got ready: it was soon 
at the door, and she jumped in and 
drove off, entirely forgetting her 
visitor. Hearing the sound of wheels, 
however, that lady, having now re- 
covered herself, rose and went hastily 
to the window, and seeing the dog- 
cart proceeding on its way without 
her, she threw up the sash and 
bawled lustily to the groom to stop. 
Lady Gascoigne looked round, and 
beholding the portly form half 
stretched out of the window and 
waving a large pocket handkerchief 
as a signal of distress, whilst intense 
anguish at the idea of having to 
walk back was depicted upon the 
rubicund countenance, she could 
scarcely refrain from smiling though 
so full of anxiety about her, brother. 
She would not lose a moment, 
however, by turning back, so called 
out to an under-gardener near, 
to order the pony-carriage for 
Mrs. Beauchamp, and went on in 
haste to Thurston Lodge. Mr. Gre- 
ville was extended on a sofa and 
searcely yet conscious. The village 
doctor, who was with him, gave, how- 
ever, a sanguine opinion, suggesting, 
at the same time, that their London 
physician should be telegraphed for 
to save all anxiety. 

Lady Gascoigne eagerly accepted 
Major Beauchamp’s offer to take the 
dog-cart and go to Marston, the 
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nearest town, for this purpose, and 
hastened him out of the house. On 
his way he had to pass by the gate 
of Hirst Castle, and not far from it 
he met the pony-carriage, Mrs. 
Beauchamp seated in it and over- 
flowing it considerably. Although 
of anything but fairy-like dimensions, 
and several years older than her 
husband, she kept up the juvenile, 
gushing line,in her relations with 
him, with’ the most praiseworthy 
ngage The Major, of course, 
no intention of stopping, and 
drove on, merely calling out an ex- 
planation as he passed, but his wife 
screaming after him, ‘Charles! 
Charles, my love!’ in despairing 
tones, he was obliged to pull up. 
hi is it? cried he, looking 


‘Charles, I'am so ill; I ran the 
whole way to Hirst. You know I 
am not strong, Charles, and I feel 
very ill. Let the servant go on and 
come back with me.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear, I must go; 
it is a most important matter; you 
don’t look bad at all, and besides 
you will find the doctor at home to 
look after you if you require it.’ 
And he went on once more; when 
that well-known fatal signal, a shrill 
scream like a railway whistle, smote 
upon his ear,and looking back he 
beheld Mrs. Beauchamp, in as limp a 
condition as her proportions would 
admit of, hanging over the side of 
the pony-carriage. What could he 
do? It was impossible for him to 
forsake the flaccid partner of his 
joys and sorrows in this pitiable 
state, so most unwillingly he de- 
scended fgom the dog-cart and went 
back to her assistance, not wholly 
unconscious of the absurdity of the 
position or of the furtive grins which 

between the servants. 

After divers proppings and haul- 
ings on the part of her husband and 
the groom, Mrs. Beauchamp once 
more reared herself into a sitting 
posture and gazed languidly and re- 
proachfully on her spouse, her bon- 
net having assumed a strange and 
fearful shape, owing to its late pre- 
dicament. 

‘ Come now, Betsey, my dear, you 
are better, aren’t you? do you feel 
all right? said the Major, who, in 


spite of his invariably seeing these 
sudden attacks of illness come toa 
speedy and favourable termination, 
could never get over the weakness 
of feeling a certain amount of alarm 
when they made their appearance. 
(And this was most praiseworthy 
conduct, for the production of that 
sensation on his was the very 
end and object of their existence.) 

‘ Better, Charles,’ murmured the 
invalid. 

‘ There ee then, a agee get 
home as quickly as possible, an 
and lie een. ‘shall make all the 
haste I can.’ 

* You will not leave me! Charles, 
surely you will not leave me!’ and 
there was again a plain tendency 
to forsake the perpendicular and 
droop over the side of the pony-car- 


e. 

‘No, no,’ said the Major hastily, 
dreading lest the railway whistle 
should not be far off. ‘Certainly 
not. I shall send on the groom,’ 
and tearing a leaf from his pocket- 
book, he wrote the message on it, 
and desired the man to make all 
speed to Marston. 

At Thurston, meanwhile, Dr. 
Smith had turned every one out of 
the patient’s room. Miss Turner 
and Miss Wright, two young ladies 
from Leeds, nieces of Mrs. Beau- 
champ, who were on a visit to their 
uncle and aunt, took possession of 
Lady Gascoigne and drew her into 
the dining-room, eager to pour forth 
the whole history of the accident, of 
which, it appeared, they had been 
eye-witnesses. Marianne Turner, 
the elder of the two, was ashort, fat, 
little creature, with a pretty fair 
—— but not much beauty 
besides; whilst Isabella Wright, 
was tall, dark, and handsome after a 
rustic fashion, with bright rosy 
cheeks and brilliant black eyes: 
some of her ways of using the latter 
had been known occasionally to be 
dangerous to the noble sex, and 
caused members of her own fre- 
quently to designate her as a 
minx. 

Marianne finding it quite useless 
to cope with her cousin on the 
score of looks, had given it up, and 
now prided herself on her conver- 
rational powers, which she deemed 
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of a most brilliant order, and a free 
use of slang added greatly to the 
piquancy of her flow of language, 
in her own estimation at least. 
*I can tell you all about it, Lady 
Gascoigne,’ she began eagerly. ‘I 
was there, and saw your brother 
spilt, and rushed to pick him up.’ 

‘So did I, said Isabella, who 
strove to put in a remark occasion- 
ally, but who generally found her- 
self perforce reduced to silence in 
her cousin’s company. 

‘You were not so near as I, 
Isabella. Oh, I had no end of a 
fright, I assure you, when I saw 
how bad he looked!’ 

‘I thought he was dead at first,’ 
interposed Miss Wright. 

‘ Nonsense, Isabella; I told you 
at once that he was merely stunned, 
so you could not think that. But he 
did look queer, certainly; it was a 
horrid little cad with a rattle who 
did all the mischief.’ 

‘He frightened the horse,’ said 
Miss Wright, ‘and——’ 

‘Of course, everybody knows 
that; fortunately a farmer —— 
by in his trap, and he gave him a 
lift to Thurston.’ 

‘Dr. Smith came——’ 

* Isabella, it was J who sent for 
Dr. Smith, so surely I ought to know 
most about it! Yes, the doctor 
came immediately—in fact, he was 
close by at the time, which was 
fortunate.’ 

Lady Gascoigne seemed scarcely 
to comprehend all the chattering 
round her: she sat down in an easy- 
chair and anxiously awaited a sum- 
mons from the doctor. The sound 
of wheels was presently heard, and 
rushing to the door, she saw, to her 
surprise, Major Beauchamp assist- 
ing his wife to get out of the pony- 
carriage, and looking a good deal 
ashamed of himself. 

‘What is it? have you been [to 
Marston ?’ said she eagerly. 

‘I was taken ill by the way,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Beauchamp with import- 
ance, ‘ very ill indeed ; my husband 
met me, and could not bring him- 
self to leave me—in fact, it would 
have been out of the question, con- 
sidering the state I was in.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Lady ' Gas- 
coigne,’ said the Major; ‘it was 
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most unfortunate, but I wrote the 
message on a piece of paper, and 
desired the groom to e all pos- 
sible haste.’ 

‘It was most kind of you to 
think of going at all,’ replied Lady 
Gascoigne, concealing her vexation 
as much as ible. ‘ Godfrey is 
very stupid, but he: would surely 
be careful on such an important 
occasion.’ 

The doctor now made his appear- 
ance with a cheerful countenance. 
‘Your brother is very well,’ said 
he, ‘and you may go in beside 
him; it is a tolerably severe sprain, 
and he must not be removed for a 
fortnight—but he is as well as can 
be. It is a pity we were in such 
haste to telegraph, for the great 
man will only laugh at us when he 
comes! You will send for Mr. 
Greville’s valet, I suppose, and I 
shall be back in an hour and help to 
get him to bed.’ 

Lady Gascoigne’s relief at this 
favourable report was immense, and 
she hastened to her brother, who 
jooked wonderfully well, but was 
much afflicted at the prospect of 
having to be laid up for a fortnight. 

‘The idea is intolerable, my dear 
Fanny—and in this place too! If I 
were only at Hirst, I should not 
mind it at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes you would,’ replied his 
sister laughing; ‘it would not suit 
you to be tied by the leg anywhere ; 
but you must be philosophical, and 
the time will pass far more quickly 
than you suppose.’ 

‘I trust the old Catamaran will 
keep out of my way, that is all; the 
Major himself isn’t a bad sort of 
fellow.’ 

Shortly after this the dog-cart 
drove up, and the bell was rung 
furiously. Major Beauchamp and 
Lady Gascoigne met at the door, 
having each come out to hear what 
Godfrey had to say. 

That promising youth looked pale 
with excitement and apprehension. 
‘If you please, my lady, if you 
please, Major,’ said he in much agita- 
tion, ‘I’m very sorry, the wind was 
so ’igh—I took the paper out of my 
pocket just before 1 got to the sta- 
tion, to see that it was all right, and 
it blew right hoff, across a field 
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and into the river. I tried ’ard to 
catch it, but it warn’t of no use.’ 

Lady Gascoigne administered a 
severe reprimand to the culprit, but 
she would not let the Major start off 
again as he was bent on doing, to 
atone for what he felt might have 
been avoided, had he had the firm- 
ness not to give in to his wife. 
‘There is really no necessity for 
telegraphing,’ said she; ‘ my brother 
is as well as possible, and Dr. Smith, 
I have no doubt, will be quite 
pleased at Godfrey’s piece of stu- 
pidity.’ 

So instead, the Major went into 
the dining-room where his wife and 
nieces were, and told the sad ‘tale, 
giving vent to his feelings in much 
stronger language than was his 
wont. ‘There now, Betsey; see 
how annoying that is, and all owing 
to your folly ; you could have done 
without me perfectly well, and it 
might have been a case of life and 
death with Mr. Greville; and he 
left the room and the house, bang- 
ing the doors after him. 

Mrs. Beauchamp sank upon the 
sofa, and gazed wildly on her nieces. 
‘ What did he say, girls? My folly? 
My folly was it? and I could have 
done without him? Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! And she there and then fell into 
hysterics, which speedily brought 
the whole household into the room, 
as well as Lady Gascoigne and the 
doctor, who had just returned. 
After the usual remedies, and a firm 
remonstrance from Dr. Smith, who 
perfectly understood his patient as 
to ‘giving way,’ the lady came to 
herself a little, and began to re- 
count her sorrows in broken accents. 
‘My folly,’ she feebly murmured, 
‘my folly! and has it come to this ? 
Is this the end—is this really the 
end of all? of our pleasing strolls 
by the banks of the Ballymahone, 
of our shoppings in Leeds, of our 
happy marketings at Marston? Oh! 
Charles, Charles! he forsakes me; 
pity and protect me!’ And giving 

erself thus over into the charge of 
society generally, she threw herself 
with some violence against the 
manly chest of Dr. Smith, who 
staggered beneath the shock, but 
skilfully recovered himself. 

‘Law, aunt, interposed Mari- 





anne at this juncture, when another 
fit of hysterics was imminent, ‘ don’t 
be nonsensical; it’s not the end of 
anything except your cap, which 
you've made a most awful object 
with all that tumbling about.’ 

‘ Have I, my dear?’ said the aunt 
in a wonderfully natural voice, be- 
coming suddenly restored to com- 
posure by this alarming intelli- 
gence. 

‘I must see to it; help me up- 
stairs.’ 

And she disappeared into the 
recesses of her bedchamber, where 
she awaited the return of her 
husband. He, it is to be supposed, 
made the amende honorable in a 
manner most satisfactory to her 
feelings, judging by her radiant 
countenance and _ extra-infantine 
demeanour towards him on her 
return to the midst of the family at 
dinner-time. 

In two or three days Mr. Greville 
was well enough to be carried into 
the drawing-room, where he after- 
wards made his appearance daily. 
He chafed greatly at first under his 
enforced quiescence, but his natu- 
rally good spirits soon came to his 
relief, and he began, as usual, to 
extract amusement from everything 
within reach. The young ladies 
contributed largely in this way, 
though scarcely, it must be con- 
fessed, in the manner they them- 
selves supposed. Every morning 
he found them in gorgeous array 
awaiting him; it is to be hoped 
they possessed the ornaments of 
meek and quiet spirits; but in any 
case they did not neglect that other 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
putting on of apparel. 

Isabella had a soul for art, and 
was always found bending over a 
sketch. ‘There was little variety in 
her subjects. A ruined castle con- 
structed on Tower of Pisa princi- 
ples, a few colossal cabbages in the 
foreground, supposed to be trees, 
and a very cloudy sky, generally 
made up the picture. Marianne, 
on the contrary, usually had some 
abstruse volume before her, and was 
crammed up on one point whereon 
she enlarged, and gave forth her 
views for Mr. Greville’s benefit and 
secret amusement, rejoicing greatly 
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that Isabella’s inferior capacities 
entirely prevented her taking 

in the conversation; and, mind, so 
she flattered herself, had a decided 
triumph over matter on those occa- 


sions. 

But Isabella by no means agreed 
with her; she was quite aware that 
she was handsome, and felt sure 
that Mr. Greville thought her dark 
eyes preferable to her cousin’s 
platitudes, and she was right; 
though, indeed, he was extremely 
indifferent to both. It is a pity 
poor Dr. Smith was not then aware 
of this fact, as it might have saved 
him some uneasy thoughts; and 
it is certain that he was treated 
with much greater coolness at this 
time by Miss Wright than in the 
days before the accident. Many 
friends, of course, came to visit Mr. 
Greville, rejoicing the soul of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, who generally contrived 
to see them either on their arrival or 
departure, and flattered herself that 
her entrée into the best society in 
the county was fairly achieved. 
Amongst others, Sir John Tremlett, 
the rich rector of a neighbouring 
parish, came very often, and Mari- 
anne’s reading at once took the 
direction of works in the ‘ Essay 
and Review’ line, from which she 
extracted many startling theories 
calculated to upset an-ecclesiastic of 
weak nerves. Another reverend 
gentleman also shared in this privi- 
lege, Mr. Jenkins, a young curate, 
tutor to Lady Gascoigne’s eldest 
boy, who brought books and mes- 
sages almost daily from Lady 
Gascoigne to her brother. Mr. 
Jenkins was a good-natured little 
man, with rosy cheeks and round 
eyes, taking a serene and comfort- 
able view of things in general. 
Nor, curates being but mortal men, 
was he above speculating, when he 
found that Marianne came from 
Leeds, as to whether any of the 
wealth of that affluent city clove to 
her or not? 

One morning Mrs. Beauchamp 
entered the drawing-room where 
the usual y were seated, usher- 
ing in a little withered old maid 
d in an immense mushroom 
hat, a linen dress very much tucked 
up over a dark petticoat, and a boy's 


handkerchief carelessly knotted, 
boy’s fashion, round her neck. Un- 
tidy in every other respect, her 
boots and gloves were faultless, 
but then her hands and feet were 
faultless too. This lady was Miss 
Ponsonby, an aunt of Frederick 
Greville’s, and, unlike her species 
generally, whatever an ill-natured 
world may say, as cross-grained 
and disagreeable an elderly maiden 
as could well be met with anywhere. 
It really appeared to be the object 
and pleasure of her life to make 
every one she fell in with feel un- 
comfortable, and she succeeded, as 
people will who are persevering in 
any line whatsoever. 

‘ Here, my dear Mr. Greville, is 
your aunt, Miss Ponsonby, come to 
see you,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
‘and I’m sure it is the greatest 
pleasure to welcome another re- 
lative of yours under our roof. 
Let me introduce my niece, Miss 
Ponsonby, and how do you think 
your nephew is looking? Charm- 
ingly, I’m sure; heis quitean Apollo 
Belvedere I tell him, though he 
must not be conceited—No, no,’ 
added she, archly, ‘that would 
never do—would it, Miss Ponsonby?’ 

‘ How do you do, my dear?’ said 
that lady, going up to her nephew 
and giving him a daub on the cheek 
by way of an embrace, without 
noticing this speech. ‘ You are sur- 
prised to see me I dare say.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ returned Mr. Gre- 
ville, who appeared more surprised 
than pleased at the unexpected 
apparition. ‘I thought you were 
in Paris; where have you dropped 
from ?” 

‘From Hiltonbury; I changed 
my mind about Paris and came 
down there. Fortunately I found 
my room, the only room I can en- 
dure in that house, unoccupied, so 
here I am. Lady Wilmington and 
the girls were going over to Hirst, 
so I thought I would get them to 
drop me here, by the way, and they 
will pick me up by-and-by.’ 

‘That was very kind of you, 
replied Mr. Greville, a sudden 
access of affection coming over him 
when he found in what company 
his aunt had so lately been, ‘ and 
how are they all at Hiltonbury ?’ 
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‘Oh! very well: Lord Wilmington 
doesn’t take half enough exercise 
and is getting far too stout in con- 
sequence; and Lady Wilmington 
complains of headaches ; but if peo- 
ple will eat mushroom sauce what 
can they — a thing I never 
touch myself.’ 

‘Oh! how true thatis,’ cried Mrs. 
Beauchamp, lifting up hands and 
eyes as calling upon the chandelier 
to testify to the genuineness of her 
opinion. ‘Mushroom sauce! not 
to speak of the danger of being 
poisoned by toadstools, it is a dread- 
ful, dreadful thing. My dear hus- 
band used to be so fond of it, but 
I knew it would bring on apoplexy 
and gout, so during our happy 
wedding tour I said to him, “Charles, 
promise me you will never again 
touch mushroom sauce.” He would 
not promise at first, but as I had 
several sleepless nights in conse- 
quence, and never lost sight of the 
subject for a moment, he at last did 
so; and I do believe, Miss Pon- 
sonby, he has never repented_it to 
this hour.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Miss Ponsonby with 
a sniff; then turning to her nephew, 
she continued her amiable report 
of the family whose hospitality she 
was enjoying. 

‘ Blanche is as great a hoyden as 
ever; as to Violet, her family con- 
sider her a beauty, that is evident, 
though I should think they get no 
one to agree with them, except, 
perhaps, that idiot, Sir Edward 
Harrington, who is busy making love 
to her: it will be a match, I sup- 
pose, and a suitable one. I never 
thought Violet very bright.’ 

Mr. Greville could scarcely pre- 
serve an unmoved appearance at 
this intelligence, in spite of knowing 
that his aunt’s sharp eyes were 


upon him, rumours having, of 


course, reached her of the marked 
attention he had been paying Miss 
Seymour. However, he said, as 
carelessly as possible, ‘ It would be 
a@ suitable match, I think, for Har- 
rington is a capital fellow, and has 
lots of money, whilst you won’t meet 
with such a girl every day. Pray 
is Miss Harrington at Hiltonbury ?” 

* Yes, she’s there too. Now there's 
a handsome girl, certainly, if it 
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were not for her distressingly high 
colour. If there’s a thing I cannot 
endure,’ continued Miss Ponsonby, 
fixing her piercing glance upon 
Isabella's c —more deeply 
crimson than usual, owing to the 
inspection she had been undergoing, 
‘ it is a high colour.’ 

*I don’t agree with you there,’ 
replied Mr. Greville, glancing in the 
same direction, and feeling for Miss 
Wright's embarrassment. ‘I don’t 
care for your marble beauties, they 
are always so inanimate.’ 

Isabella gave him one of her 
most dangerous glances in reward 
for this, not lost upon Miss Pon- 
sonby, who looked sharply from one 
to the other two or three times as 
if to detect an understanding be- 
tween them. 

‘ My dear Mr. Greville, how ex- 
actly you and the Major agree in 
your ideas,’ chimed in Mrs. Beau- 
champ. ‘I hadin my more youthful 
days—not so very long ago,’ (‘Oh 
dear no,’ said Mr. Greville), ‘ rather 
a brilliant complexion, and my 
poor dear papa used to say to me 
(in the utmost playfulness and 
affection), “‘ Who do you think will 
ever marry such a full moon?” 
Being a child of peculiarly sensitive 
feelings this sank into me more 
deeply, perhaps, than my papa 
could possibly have supposed; so 
in after years, when Major Beau- 
champ came to our neighbourhood 
in Ireland, and it began to be evi- 
dent that my brother’s house was 
specially attractive to him (not the 
first who had found it so, I assure 
you, Miss Ponsonby, by a great 
many!), I took an early opportunity 
of asking him what he thought of 
Miss M‘Cool, a neighbour of ours, 
and considered a beauty by some 
people, though I can’t say I ever 
saw it. “ Miss Thomson,” said he 
(Thomson was my name previous 
to marriage), “ Miss M‘Cool is a 
fright,” or words to that effect. 
“ Who could be otherwise with such 
a want of colour?” The relief to 
my mind was great—not, you un- 
derstand, Mr. Greville, that I was 
rejoiced that dear Sarah M’‘Cool 
should be thought a fright—for we 
were the dearest friends, and had it 
not been for an unfortunate mis- 
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understanding before the happy 
day arrived she would have been 
my bridesmaid; but it did relieve 
me to find that your marble com- 
lexions were not considered the 
ight of good looks by ail the 
world.’ 

‘Only by a few benighted indi- 
viduals, I should think,’ said Mr. 
Greville, smiling. 

Luncheon was here announced, 
and shortly afterwards the Hilton- 
bury carriage called for Miss Pon- 
sonby, who departed to scatter her 
little darts elsewhere. 

‘ Well,’ said she, as she settled 
herself comfortably in the carriage, 
* that is a queer set of people at any 
rate, but Master Frederick seems 
to be particularly comfortable and 
at home amongst them; and it’s 
quite evident he is carrying on a 
great flirtation with a niece of 
Mrs. Beauchamp’s, an uncommonly 
handsome girl,’ continued Miss Pon- 
sonby, surveying Violet steadily as 
she spoke, ‘ and there could not be 
anything so dangerous as his being 


thrown so much with her. I really” 


wonder at Fanny, she is so foolish 
in all her arrangements.’ 

‘I sup ’ said Lady Wilming- 
ton, laugh g, ‘that she scarcely 

arranged Frederick should be 
thrown at that particular spot ?’ 

‘No, no, of course not; but she 
should never have left the house 
for a moment under the circum- 
stances. However, the mischief is 
already done, that is evident; and 
that dreadful woman will never 
leave Thurston ; so Fanny will reap 
the fruit of her folly in having a 
set of vulgar connections at her 
very door.’ 

In spite of the doctor’s original 
opinion, it was almost a month be- 
fore Mr. Greville could go to Hirst, 
and the time passed slowly over 
his head. The only little incident 
he met with was a memorable in- 
terview with Isabella one evening 
in the garden, in the course of 
which her mind may perhaps have 
been disabused of some false notions 
which had taken possession of it. 
But this she never divulged to any 
one; and as she looked by no means 
miserable in consequence, and as 
Dr. Smith also, by some mysterious 


means, grew brighter from that 
date, the only thing which remains 
to be regretted in connection with it 
is, that it was partially witnessed 
by Violet Seymour, who rode quickly 
past with Miss Harrington at the 
time, saw the earnest conversation, 
and thought of Miss Ponsonby’s 
words. 

The happy day at length arrived 
when Mr. Greville was to leave 
Thurston. Lady Gascoigne came 
over in the carriage for him, and 
cordially thanked the Beauchamp 
family for all their kindness and 
hospitality, inviting them, at the 
same time, to come to Hirst the 
day following but one to play 
croquet and dine, and remain the 
night, which they gladly agreed to. 

‘ There can be but one end to all 
this, Charles,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
triumphantly, as they returned 
from watching the carriage off, 
‘but you know you never believe 
your poor wife, though you always 
find she is right, now don’t you, my 
dear? Poor Mr. Greville! Iam sure 
I don’t know whether he or Isabella 
looked saddest at parting—that girl 
might have adorned a coronet—but 
I really cannot grudge her to Mr. 
Greville.’ 

* Pooh, my dear Betsey,’ said the 
Major, bursting out laughing, ‘ you 
are counting your chickens a very 
long time before they are hatched, 
I can tell you that; and pray what 
have you settled for Marianne?” 

‘Oh! as to Marianne, it is quite 
evident what her fate is to be: I 
never saw any man so decidedly 
struck as Sir John Tremlett; I am 
sure her conversation amuses him ; 
she is really a remarkably clever, 
talented girl. How glad I am I 
got them to stay with me, and I am 
sure'my sisters ought to be very 
grateful. The weddings must take 
place at the same time, and I shall 
make you give me such a lovely 
bonnet, , you naughty, naughty 
Charles 

‘Tm ‘willing to promise a hun- 
dred pounds for the bonnet you will 
wear on that occasion,’ was the 
Major’s response, but his wife only 
wondered at his blindness, and con- 

gratulated herself on the happy 
Suto of affairs. 
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Next day Mr. Greville drove over 
to Hiltonbury with his sister, and 
received a hearty welcome from his 
friends there. The young ladies had 
gone to an archery meeting some 
dozen miles off and were not ex- 
pected back till late, which was a 
disappointment, but Lady Wilming- 
ton promised they should all go 
over next day to join the croquet 
party and dine. 

Miss Ponsonby put her arm 
through her nephew’s and walked 
with him on the terrace. ‘ Well, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘and was there a 
tender parting between you and the 
florid young woman at Thurston ?’ 

‘Oh, very tender,’ replied he 
laughing. ‘I could scarcely tear 
myself away; but, you see, the fatal 
wrench is made, and I survive.’ 

* Ah! but what does she say to it ? 
I must tell you, Frederick, I could 
not quite approve of what I saw. 
I’m afraid you have been putting 
foolish notions and expectations into 
her head—a bad return, indeed, for 
the hospitality of the uncle.’ 

‘My dear aunt,’ returned Mr. 
Greville, always irritated by her ill- 


natured comments and pieces of ad- 


vice, ‘pray don’t talk nonsense— 
and leave me and my affairs alone. 
Iam not a likely man to abuse any 
one’s hospitality ;’ and he turned to 
Lady Wilmington; but he amused 
his sister on the way home by telling 
her Aunt Jane’s latest crotchet. 

‘ There certainly is something be- 
tween him and that girl,’ Miss Pon- 
sonby again commenced that evening 
in the family circle. ‘He could not 
bear any allusion to the subject, but 
fired up directly when I ventured to 
speak of her. Oh! how foolish 
Fanny has been!’ 

‘ Dear Violet,’ said Miss Harring- 
ton to her friend, at night, as she 
lingered in her room a few minutes 
before going to bed, ‘I know I 
ought not to say anything about it, 
but I was so glad to see you a little 
kinder to poor Edward this evening ; 
he looks quite a different being. Ah! 
Violet, if that could only be, you 
know how very, very happy it would 
make me and us all.’ 

Violet made no reply, and Miss 
Harrington feared she had offended 


her. 
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‘Don't be angry, dear, she said 
gently. ‘You know me well enough 
to be sure I would not say anythi 
to annoy you for the world; but £ 
am his sister, you know, and it is 
natural I should wish to plead for 
him, when I see what a state of mind 
he is in. Say you are not angry, 
before I go.’ 

‘Oh! no, Alice,’ said Violet, the 
colour rising to her cheeks. ‘I am 
not angry, but I am sorry your 
brother thinks of me in this way, for 
I am sure—that is, I don’t think I 
should ever be able to return his 
feelings.’ 

‘Never mind, dear,’ said Alice, 
‘ if it is to be it will be—and if not, 
why it won’t; but we shall always 
be the dearest friends all the same.’ 
And she rose and gave Violet a 
warm embrace and went to her own 
room, thinking of the little hesita- 
tion, and reflecting, ‘ If Edward will 
have patience I am certain she will 
take him.” Whilst Violet recalled 
once more the scene in the Thurston 
garden and Miss Ponsonby’s words, 
and thought with some bitterness, ‘ If 
Sir Edward really cares for me so 
very much, why should I not make 
him happy? I may as well do that 
as anything else, since—’ and here 
her meditations abruptly broke off. 

On the following afternoon the 
Beauchamp party made their appear- 
ance in due time at Hirst Castle, and 
found a small party assembled on 
the lawn, sitting under the trees. 
Sir Richard immediately carried 
Major Beauchamp off for a long 
walk, and Lady Gascoigne was 
obliged to devote herself to her un- 
congenial neighbour, the task being 
alleviated, however, by the gratitude 
she felt for the kindness shown to 
her brother during his illness. In 
spite of Sir John Tremlett’s pre- 
sence, Marianne was speedily tuss- 
ling with Mr. Jenkins on some 
knotty point, far out of both their 
depths, but none the less enjoyable 
for that. A game of croquet was 
presently arranged, and Mr.Greville’s 
ankle quite preventing him from 
standing about to play, he sat on a 
rustic seat, hard by, and good- 
naturedly gave Tsabella the advice 
which she very much uired, 

as_ she had rarely indulged in the 
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pastime before. This circumstance 
afforded Mrs. Beauchamp unbounded 
delight, and she could not help 

hinting her satisfaction to Lady 
Gascoigne with her own special 
good taste. ‘It seems so strange,’ 
she began, her broad face beaming 
with infinite exultation, ‘that Mr. 
Greville should have been thrown, 
as one may say, at our very door! 
Things are brought strangely about 
in this world, Lady Gascoigne. I 
declare this reminds me of the Major 
and myself in those happy days be- 
fore we were married; the sight of 
young people’s happiness brings 
back one’s own, and I have no 
doubt the same thoughts have been 
occurring to you of late, Lady Gas- 
coigne.’ 

(‘What an’ intolerable woman!’ 
thought her ladyship, who did not 
in the least comprehend the drift 
of these remarks.) ‘I am quite 
ashamed, Mrs. Beauchamp,’ she ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘that I have not 


offered you any tea all this time— 
do come and have some.’ 

The tea-table stood under a- 
spreading pear-tree, and by it were 


seated Marianne and Mr. Jenkins, in 
such close conversation that Mrs. 
Beauchamp thought it behoved her 
to look after Sir John Tremlett’s in- 
terests, and said, with dignity, to 
her niece aside, ‘ Marianne, my dear, 
don’t bring that young man out of 
his place—remember he is only the 
tutor!’ But Marianne owed no al- 
legiance to her aunt, so merely 
tossed her head and went on as she 
listed. 

The Hiltonbury carriage drove up 
about this time, and Miss Pon- 
sonby’s sharp eyes darted over the 
lawn in an instant. 

‘Would you believe it? cried 
she, as she took in everything at a 
glance, ‘there is that whole set of 
people from Thurston and Frede- 
rick playing croquet with his crim- 
son beauty! Upon my word, Fanny 
is an idiot. I could scarcely have 
believed this even of her.’ 

The afternoon went on, but some- 
how Mr. Greville did not enjoy it 
much. He.was detained by Lord 
Wilmington long after the time for 
dressing for dinner, and rushing 
into his sister's room on his way to 


his own, he found her ready to go 
downstairs. 

‘ Now then, Fanny,’ said he, ‘ of 
course you have arranged every- 
thing rightly about the going down 
to dinner?’ (There was now no 
reserve on a certain subject between 
them.) 

‘ That is rather a difficult matter, 
replied she, ‘and I have been con- 
sidering it. What am I to do with 
these girls? Mr. Jenkins can take 
one, and I thought you would take 
the other, for, you know, you can 
easily contrive to sit next Violet— 
and I really don’t like to make Sir 
Edward a scapegoat. These girls 
appear to me to have no manners at 
all, and it would be too much of a 
penance to inflict one on a compa- 
rative stranger.’ 

‘Oh! confound it, Fanny, that 
won't do. Why, if I have stood 
them both for a month, surely Har- 
rington may put up with one of 
them for a couple of hours! No 
no, you must let me take Violet,— 
though she would scarcely speak to 
me this afternoon,’ he added, deject- 
edly. ‘Iam afraid Harrington has 
been making good use of my ab- 
sence.’ 

‘You conceited fellow!’ said his 
sister, laughing. ‘ Well, if your ab- 
sence has done mischief, your pre- 
sence will put it all to rights, no 
doubt. But go away now, for you 
are far too late.’ 

The fates were against poor Mr. 
Greville on this occasion—he was 
far too late; the party had left the 
drawing-room, and he found Violet 
and Sir Edward seated together, 
whilst there was a vacant place for 
him by Isabella on the other side of 
the table. 

Miss Seymour was certainly a very 
lovely girl, of a tall, slight figure 
and the fairest complexion, with 
really golden hair and dark-blue 
eyes, ‘a sight to make an old man 
young.’ Mr. Greville had very little 
conversation to bestow on his com- 
panion, as his attention was much 
distracted by watching his opposite 
neighbours a little way down the 
table. Violet had never looked 
more beautiful, he thought; she 
was dressed in demi-toilette—a 
pretty embroidered white muslin 
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with quantities of floating blue 
ribbons ; her eyes sparkled, and her 
colour was rather more heightened 
than usual, in consequence, perhaps, 
as Mr. Greville reflected with a deep 
pang, of something her companion 
was saying to her. As this idea 
took more strongly hold of him, he 
gave up all attempt at entertaining 
Isabella, and abandoned himself to 
jealous watching, which annoyed his 
sister very much, and she gave an 
early signal for the ladies to retire. 

Mr. Greville soon followed them 
to the drawing-room, and thought 
himself lucky when he saw Violet 
seated on an ottoman a little apart 
from the others. He joined her im- 
mediately, but felt at once that 
there was an indefinable alteration in 
her manner—a sort of stiffness 
which in former days he had never 
experienced. This he might per- 
haps have overcome, but that 
Marianne, all flushed and excited 
with her conquest of Mr. Jenkins, 
rushed presently over to them and 
plunged volubly into conversation. 

‘Oh, Mr. Greville! what a dread- 
ful man that Mr. Jenkins is; one 
never knows whether he is in fun 
or in earnest. I’m sure he’s a most 
dangerous creature : I dare say, Miss 
Seymour, you have noticed that? 
He reminds me of one of our curates 
in Leeds, Mr. Hinxman—not in ap- 
pearance, you know, for Mr. Hinx- 
man is tall and thin, and wears 
spectacles, but they have the same 
dreadful way of going on. I had 
such fun at dinner !’ 

This sort of thing lasted till the rest 
of the gentlemen appeared, and Mr. 
Greville ground his teeth at his ill 
luck, for Violet was called upon for 
music, and after that a round game 
was proposed; by the time it was 
over the carriages were announced. 
Mr. Greville contrived to get hold 
of his friend Blanche (with whom, 
in bygone days, he had had many a 
romp), on her way down stairs, and 
to say to her in as degagée a manner 
as possible, ‘I say, Bianche, can 
you tell me what is the matter with 
Violet ? she won’t have anything to 
say to me at all.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Blanche, laugh- 
ing ; ‘ your imagination has grown 
lively since your accident. Besides, 
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perhaps she thought you had no 
right to speak to any one except 
you know who. Ah! I have heard 
all about you from Miss Ponsonby, 
sir; so don’t imagine you have a 
secret from me!’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean?’ 
said Mr. Greville; ‘ Ihave no secret 
that I am aware of.’ 

‘ Oh! then it is public, is it? but 
I can’t stay to congratulate you 
now: good-night!’ And she jumped 
into the carriage after the others. 

Mr. Greville was puzzled for a 
moment, but instantly concluded 
that Blanche was ‘up to some of 
her nonsense.’ No one could pos- 
sibly be further from his thoughts 
than poor Isabella Wright, but he 
felt a terrible suspicion that Sir 
Edward Harrington was going to 
prove a successful rival; and, irri- 
tated and unhappy, he went straight 
up to bed, feeling that he could not 
stand the tongues of Mrs. Beau- 
champ and Marianne any more that 
night. 

The next day the Thurston party 
went off after luncheon, to the in- 
finite satisfaction of their hosts. 

‘My dear Fred,’ said Lady Gas- 
coigne laughing, as she threw her- 
self into a chair with an air of re- 
lief, ‘ the next time you take it into 
your head to be thrown, I beg you 
will avoid the neighbourhood of 
Thurston Lodge.’ 

‘By Jove! I should think 50,’ 
returned her brother. ‘Do you 
notice what an ass Jenkins makes 
of himself with Miss Turner? I 
told him they would each have 
10,000/., and he has been going in 
strongly for her ever since. The 
Wright girl isn’t quite so bad, 
though she is a perfect fool, too. 
However, Dr. Smith does not think 
so, I suppose. There is quite a 
little romance in that direction, and 
I was let into it, and have promised 
to try and get Smith the vacant 
appointment at Carlow Hospital. 

he aunt is to be kept in the dark 
till then, for the girl said the doctor 
would certainly be forbidden the 
house unless he could show he was 
in a position to marry.- I expect to 
hear of the appointment every day.’ 

‘Well, that is a very suitable 
marriage, I consider,’ said Lady 
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Gascoigne; ‘but I do wonder at 
Mr. Jenkins. Are you going over 
to Hiltonbury to-day ?’ 

‘Yes; I must go: though I am 
afraid it is of little use. Violet’s 
manner is quite altered to me.’ 

Lady Gascoigne could not conceal 
from herself that there was an aitera- 
tion certainly, but felt sure no man 
in the world could possibly be pre- 
ferred to her brother ; so she laughed 
at his despondency, and told him he 
was far too faint-hearted, and must 
pluck up heart of grace if he meant 
to succeed. On his return shortly 
before dinner, he reported that he 
did not know whether his visit had 
been satisfactory or not. ‘ Violet’s 
manner is so odd,’ he said, ‘ some- 
times I could almost swear that she 
likes me, and the next minute she 
is as cold as possible. At any rate, 
I am determined to know the worst 
to-morrow, for I can’t stand the 

suspense any longer ; especially with 
that fellow Harrington always about 
the house.’ 

Accordingly, he presented him- 


self at Lord Wilmington’s at an - 


early hour next morning, and told 
his errand with a beating heart. 

* My dear fellow, said Lord W., 
looking surprised and moved, and 

grasping both hands of his friend, 
‘ this is most unfortunate and unex- 
pected. Some little reports have 
reached me ‘of your having very 
different ideas in your head—all 
nonsense, of course, and ridiculous 
gossip. I confess I have often 
wished and hoped that you might 
one day be my son-in-law; but it 
grieves me to tell you I have been 
authorised by my daughter this 
morning to accept Sir Edward Har- 
rington. I need scarcely say I 
would have a you to any 
man living; but of course it was a 
matter for Violet herself to decide.’ 

Very little more passed between 
them ; and, on his return to Hirst, 
he ordered his things to be packed, 
and told his sister he should start 
for the Continent that afternoon. 

‘I can’t stay here, Fanny, I can’t 
indeed,’ he said; ‘I must have some 
knocking about to — me to get 
over this, though I ’t expect 
that I ever shall. There is not an- 
other girl in the world like her. 
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Write to me at the Grand Hotel, 
and forward my letters there for 
the next few days. I shall tell you 
my plans when I know them.’ 

He went off immediately, leaving 
poor Lady Gascoigne utterly taken 
aback by the unexpected event of 
the morning. And grief for her 
brother was mixed with a certain 
feeling of anger at Violet for the 
misery she had caused him. 

Having passed the day in an 
utterly unstrung and unsettled state , 
the next morning she felt an irre- 

ressible desire to go over to Hilton- 

ury, and accordingly went imme- 
diately after breakfast. She found 
Lady Wilmington just stepping into 
the carriage to come to her. 

The girls were in the drawing- 
room, she said; and Sir Edward 
Harrington had gone off the day 
before directly after receiving his 
favourable reply, having some ap- 
pointments with his constituents, 
which would detain him for ten 
days in his own part of the world. 
So they went into the boudoir to- 
gether, where they had a lon 
private confabulation, and the fall 
enormity of Miss Ponsonby's mis- 
chief-making powers became known 
to both of them in the course of it. 

They went upstairs afterwards to 
the drawing-room, where the two 
girls and Miss Ponsonby were sit- 
ting. 

‘ Good-morning, Fanny,’ said that 
lady ; ‘ you’ve come over with con- 
gratulations, I suppose? And pray 
when are we to congratulate you on 
this wonderful match you have ar- 
ranged for Frederick? I am sure 
you deserved to succeed, for you 
have been most persevering in your 
endeavours to bring it about; and 
the family owes you many 
for the brilliant alliance.’ 

‘ Aunt Jane,’ said Lady Gascoigne 
with great sternness, ‘I find that 
you have been making the most 
unwarrantable, unheard-of state- 
ments about Frederick, which have 
perfectly astounded me, even from 
you, as you know what bitter 
experience we have all had of your 
love of, I must call it, mischief- 
making before this. I do not be- 
lieve you really thought Frederick 
was capable of marrying a girl like 
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Miss Wright, which makes your 
saying so all themore wicked. Miss 
Wright is going to be married to 
Dr. Smith, our village doctor here, 
and Frederick has been extremely 
kind in promising the doctor an 
appointment to admit of the mar- 
riage taking place. You have sur- 
rised and shocked me, Aunt Jane, 
yond all measure.’ 

Miss Ponsonby was for once ex- 
tinguished by the wrath of her 
niece, and only made some inaudible 
mutterings in’ self-defence. Lady 
Gascoigne shortly afterwards re- 
turned home; and the next day 
Lady Wilmington went to her 
looking harassed and depressed. 
‘It is just as I thought,’ said 
she; ‘ Violet came to me as soon 
as you had left, in great distress 
—the poor girl is in a dreadful 
state of mind— but how to set 
things right I cannot tell. Her 
father declares nothing shall be 
done, that she has acted foolishly 
and must abide the consequences, 
for he won't have Sir Edward 
treated dishonourably; you see 
men always think of that; it is 
always “honour,” not happiness 
with them in such cases. Alice 
Harrington is looking as sulky as 
possible, too, this morning; she 
evidently suspects something.’ But 
Lady Wilmington did Alice Har- 
rington injustice. She did suspect 
something, certainly, and could 
scarcely be expected not to feel 
indignant at the idea of any one’s 
trifling with her brother’s feelings, 
but she was not sulky, and, more- 
over, had the sincerest regard for 
her brother’s real happiness as well 
as for her friend’s. So she went to 
Violet as soon as her mother had 
gone to Hirst, and made her confess 
everything. By the time Lady 
Wilmington returned, she and her 
maid had already started to join Sir 
Edward in the north. The next 
morning but one brought a letter 
from Sir Edward renouncing his 
claim to Violet’s hand, in a way 
which raised him higher than ever 
in the estimation of all concerned. 
He could not conceal what a sacri- 
fice and grief it was to him, but 
declared that her happiness was far 
dearer to him than his own, and 
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that he could not, therefore, think of 
going on with the engagement. 

On the third day, Lady Gascoigne 
telegraphed to her brother, ‘Come 
here at once, I have something im- 
portant to say to you.’ 

A few days later, Frederick 
Greville and Violet Seymour stood 
together alone in Lady Wilming- 
ton’s boudoir. 

It was a glorious morning; the 
grass and flower-beds still lay spark- 
ling with dew. And the early sun- 
beams danced in the river which 
flowed at the foot of the terrace. 
Everything looked bright and beau- 
tiful ontside, and there was a world 
of perfect happiness in the eyes 
which gazed upon the lovely scene. 

* And you believed it, Violet!’ 

‘Oh, Frederick, how could I be 
80 foolish ?’ 

That is the whole of the conver- 
sation which can be allowed to 
transpire; but it may perhaps be 
lawful to overhear another which 
took place at Hirst the same after- 
noon. 

Worthy Mrs. Beauchamp had for 
some time been feeling uneasy at 
the non-appearance of Mr. Greville, 
with the expected proposals for Miss 
Wright's hand. Isabella herself was 
anxious to see him, fearing he had 
forgotten all about the doctor’s ap- 
pointment, and she openly wondered, 
and watched occasionally at the 
window for his coming; on which 
occasions Mrs. Beauchamp kept up 
a little sort of sympathetic sighing 
which puzzled her niece a good deal, 
as she felt sure her secret had been 
preserved. At last, without con- 
sulting her husband, who she in- 
stinctively felt would forbid it, the 
good lady made her way on foot, as 
on a former occasion, to Hirst, 
though not in the same frantic 
haste, and found Lady Gascoigne 
in the drawing-room. The latter 
was so rejoiced at the favourable 
turn things had taken, that she 
received her visitor with unwonted 
cordiality, never suspecting for a 
minute that Miss Ponsonby’s wild 
notion had any existence in that 
foolish brain. 

‘My dear Lady Gascoigne, said 
Mrs. Beauchamp, after carefully po- 
lishing her heated countenance with 

















a& voluminous handkerchief, 
‘it is so delightful to be able to 
come over in this friendly way, and 
to feel that we shall be still nearer 
and dearer friends, I fondly trust 
and hope, before very long’ (Heaven 
forbid! thought her ladyship). ‘Now, 
I have come on a delicate mission 
this afternoon, but one for which,’ 
she added with a self-complacent 
smile, ‘I think I am justified in 
believing myself to be perfectly 
suited. Dear mamma used to say, 
“All my daughters have sensitive 
feelings and great tact, but Betsey 
is really remarkable for them ;” 
without vanity, Lady Gascoigne, I 
believe I am so still.’ 

‘I have no doubt of it, Mrs. Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘And, therefore, though I am 
taking what is generally a gentle- 
man’s part—a father’s or an uncle’s 
—I felt that I was so equal to it, 
that I would not even confide it to 
my dear husband, who, I fear, will 
quite scold me when he finds I have 
walked all the way here and back.’ 


Here Mrs. Beauchamp thought of . 


the Hirst pony-carriage, and made 
& pause, and gave a little sigh as 
of prospective fatigue. Lady Gas- 
coigne, who was getting very tired 
of all this prosiness, took no notice 
of the hint, but begged to know 
what the particular mission in ques- 
tion was. 

‘Ah, Iam sure now, dear Lady 
Gascoigne,’ replied Mrs. Beauchamp, 
in her archest manner, and playfully 
shaking a fat forefinger at her lady- 
ship, ‘you know very well what I 
mean, and you should help me out. 
But now, when one has nieces in the 
house, and a young gentleman pays 
marked attention to one of them—in 
fact, shows unmistakeably that he is 
desperately in love, and the young 
| evidently returns the feeling, 
and still no actual proposal is made, 
don’t you think there must be some 
little shyness or misunderstanding 
on the part of the young man which 
kind and judicious friends might re- 
move? Now you are the natural 
person for me to come to, and what 
do you think should be done?’ 

(Oh! it is about Mr. Jenkins,’ 
thought Lady Gascoigne.) 

‘I don’t know that anything 
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should be done,’ she said aloud ; ‘ if 
they are in love with each other-——’ 

‘If? my dear Lady Gascoigne |’ 

‘ Well, since they are in love with 
each other, it will all come right in 
course of time, and I should advise 
no interference at present, at any 
rate.’ 

‘ Very well ; Iam sure your advice 
is good, and I rely on it. If you 
saw occasion, you know you might 
say to a certain young gentleman 
that no obstacle stands in his way, 
and Major Beauchamp and myself 
shall be only too proud and happy 
to welcome him to Thurston as a 
nephew.’ 

‘What a dreadful woman!’ re- 
flected Lady Gascoigne, ‘and how I 
do pity Mr. Jenkins ! 

She told Sir Richard the story 
when he came in, and they agreed 
that, as it would give their fatal 
neighbour a pretext for coming con- 
tinually to the house, it would be 
better to ascertain Mr. Jenkins’s 
views. An interview accordingly 
took place in the study, and Mr. 
Jenkins having confessed to an at- 
tachment for Miss Turner, which he 
had reason to believe was returned, 
signified his intention of proposing 
in form as soon as his prospects 
should be a little more definite. Sir 
Richard instantly promised him a 
curacy, and made amicable arrange- 
ments for his leaving Hirst without 
delay. 

‘Perhaps I had better set that 
poor woman’s mind at rest,’ said 
Lady Gascoigne, on hearing the re- 
sult, ‘so I shall write her a note,’ 
which she did in the following 
terms, and sent it straight off by a 
servant. 


‘Dear Mrs. Beavcnamp, —Sir 
Richard has been speaking to Mr. 
Jenkins this afternoon on the subject 
about which you came to me this 
morning, and finds that he had every 
intention of proposing to your niece 
as soon as he should be provided 
with a curacy. Sir Richard having 
now promised him one, there is no 
further obstacle, and I wish Miss 
Turner every happiness. It will 
interest you to hear that my brother, 
to whom you were so kind during 
his unfortunate accident, is engaged 
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to Miss Seymour, Lord Wilmington’s 
eldest sar which gives us all 
great pleasure. 
* Yours truly, 
*F. Gasooiane.’ 


It would be little to say that 
Mrs. Beauchamp might have been 
‘knocked down with a feather’ on 
receipt of this epistle, for she was 
actually knocked down without the 
aid of one at all. Both the girls 
rushed to her, afraid, from her 
ghastly appearance, that she was 
really ill, and it was some minutes 
before she could speak. At last she 
gasped forth some words which 
proved to be a query as to whether 
she had or had not been a mother 
to the two. 

‘Yes, yes, said Marianne, ‘of 
course; at least you’ve been an aunt, 
and that’s much the same thing; 
but, goodness gracious, what is 
the matter? can’t, you tell us 
that ?’ 

‘ My poor, innocent, injured girls,’ 
exclaimed the lady, recovering voice 
and colour suddenly, ‘ oh, how little 
do you know what is coming upon 
you, my poor Marianne! To think 
of the degradation, the bare sugges- 
tion—a curate—a tutor! Oh, what 
a day this is! and Isabella, my child, 
I cannot think of you. What will 
become of you? But that infamous 
young man shall find that he cannot 
outrage society in this way with 
impunity. Summon up all your 
courage, my dears, and read this ; re- 
member your uncle and I will stand 
Wd you, and protect! you to the 
ast.’ 


The girls eagerly seized the epistle 
and read it through. At the end, 
to their aunt’s astonishment, they 
looked at each other, and tittered 
audibly. 

‘Are you quite mad? said the 
furious lady, ‘or have you no feeling 
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haha? I insist. on an explana- 
on.” 


‘ Law, aunt, don’t be so ferocious,’ 
said Marianne, who was not easily 
intimidated ; ‘I can’t think what on 
earth you mean. You've no occasion 
to object to Mr. Jenkins, I’m sure; 
he is a very clever, well-informed 
man, and I don’t intend to object to 
him, I can tell you.’ 

‘ And I don’t know what you can 
mean, aunt, about me,’ said Isabella, 
plucking up courage, and thinking 
this a favourable moment for divulg- 
ing her little mystery. ‘Mr. Gre- 
ville has been so kind to me and to 
Dr. Smith, and I’ve just heard that 
he has got him an appointment, so 
that we shall be able to marry 
directly, and Dr. Smith is coming 
to see you to-morrow.’ 

After one piercing shriek, poor 
Mrs. Beauchamp lay prostrate during 
the rest of the day, feeble murmurs 
of ‘ Jenkins!’ ‘ Smith!’ alone escapi 
her lips at intervals in tones of in- 
effable scorn and disgust. Time, 
however, it is said, at last healed her 
wounded spirit, and she even came 
by degrees to regard her unwelcome 
nephews with favour. 

n about six weeks Frederick 
Greville and Viclet Seymour were 
quietly married at Hiltonbury, and 
though Miss Harrington was not 

resent at the ceremony, she and her 

rother a year later paid a long visit 
at Germistown, Mr. Greville’s coun- 
try house. Sir Edward was always 
regarded with feelings of the warm- 
est gratitude and affection by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Greville, and when he 
married—as in due course of time 
he did—Germistown was lent him 
on the occasion, and he brought his 
pretty Irish bride there for their 

oneymoon. Of them, as of the 
other personages in this story, it 
only remains to be added that ‘ they 
lived happily ever eels | . 
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